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Unisys  Desktop  Services, 


supporting  each  computer  user 
can  run  up  quite  a  bill. 


According  to  industry  research,  it 
now  costs  companies  up  to  $10,000  per 
year  to  support  just  one  employee’s  desk¬ 
top  workstation.  And  only  a  fraction  of 
that  is  the  cost  of  the  workstation  itself. 

Fortunately,  Unisys  Desktop  Services 
can  bring  these  costs  under  control. 

With  its  comprehensive  range  of 
programs,  Unisys  Desktop  Services 
gives  you  all  you  need  to  control  all 
your  support  expenses.  No  matter  what’s 
on  your  desktops,  where  in  the  world  it 
is,  or  whose  names  are  on  it. 

For  example,  our  Desktop 


Maintenance  Service  uses  a  unique  modu¬ 
lar  replacement  method  that  cuts  expen- 
sive-and  sometimes  crippling-downtime. 

Our  Asset  Management  Service  will 
inventory  and  analyze  your  existing  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  and  then  show  how  to 
get  the  most  from  them.  There’s  also 
Network  Enable,  a  specialized  integration 
unit  that  can  help  you  control  the  costs  of 
running  your  network  effectively,  from 
planning  it  to  installing  it  to  maintaining  it. 


And  Help  Desk,  a  24-hour  software 
support  line  that  gives  your  users  the 
answers  they  need.  First  time,  every  time. 

All  of  which  are  delivered  by  a  single 
source  of  proven,  worldwide  expertise. 

In  fact,  nobody  can  help  you 
minimize  your  costs  and  maximize  the 
return  on  your  investments  like  Unisys 
Desktop  Services.  Find  out  more  by 
contacting  us  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.unisys.com/adv  or  by  calling 
1-800-874-8647,  ext.  207. 

And  hurry.  Because  the  bill  you’re  run¬ 
ning  up  now  can  only  get  bigger  and  bigger. 


UNISYS 


jg)  1995  Unisys  Corporation.  Source:  PCAMI 


It's  simple  to  get  a 
self-running  demo 
and  a  tree  copy  ol 
The  Secret  Of  COBOL 
Maintenance.  Just 
call  1-800-434-REAL. 


Compared  to  the  competition.  CA-Realia  It 
Workbench  is  twice  the  product  at  halt  the  price. 


$2,500 

For  A  Limited  Time. 


The  point-and-click  debugger  simplities 
testing. 


FAME 


The  competition  simply  can't  compete  with  CA-Realia  It  Workbench. 


Awarded  the  Federal  Applications 
Medal  of  Excellence. 


GUI  Editor 

GUI  interactive 
Debugger 

GUI  Program  Analyzer 
CICS  Emulator  Included 

Version  Control 
Included 

Fastest  PC  COBOL 
Compiler* 


“It’s  easy  to  use. 
And  that  makes  me 
and  my  stall  a  lot 
more  productive." 


Feature 

CA  Realia  II 
Workbench 

Other  COBOL 
Competitors 

Fully  integrated,  intuitive  programmer  s 
workbench 

Debug  both  PC  and  mainframe-based 
programs 

y 

Fast  compiles  and  efficient  execution 

y 

Complete  single-vendor  solution 

y 

Supports  Windows  and  OS/2 

y 

Foundation  forGUlClient/ServerCOBOL 
development  with  open  DBMS  access 

y 

Avoid  That  Empty  Feeling.  Get  The  One 
COBOL  Solution  That’s  Fully  Loaded. 


Compared  to  CA-Realia*  II  Workbench,  other  COBOL  development  solu¬ 
tions  come  up  empty  —  unable  to  compete  with  the  most  comprehensive 
client/server  tool  in  the  industry 

One  that  provides  an  unsurpassed  list  of  benefits  and  features  which 
include:  the  world’s  fastest  PC  COBOL  compiler,  a  GUI  editor  and  an  inter¬ 
active  GUI  debugger  for  code  executing  on  a  PC  or  mainframe,  and  inte¬ 
grated  lifecycle  management.  Plus  a  COBOL-intelligent  program  analyzer 
that’s  the  smartest  thing  you’ve  ever  seen. 

What’s  more,  CA-Realia  II  Workbench  includes  a  complete  mainframe 
CICS  emulator  for  no  extra  charge.  And,  all  the  features  of  the  workbench 


apply  to  CICS  programs  as  well  as  batch. 

So  whether  you’re  in  a  Windows  or  OS/2  environment,  CA-Realia  II 
Workbench  provides  complete  integration  with  your  host-based  systems. 
Which  means  unlike  some  other  COBOL  solutions,  your  programming 
choices  are  never  limited. 

For  A  Self-Running  Demo  And  A  Free  Copy  Of  The  Secret  01 
COBOL  Maintenance.  Call  1-800-434-real.  Dept.  261 01. 

You'll  see  when  it  comes  to  COBOL  client/server  development  solutions, 
only  one  has  been  fully  developed:  CA-Realia  II  workbench. 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


CA-Realia  II  Workbench 

The  Complete  Client/server  COBOL  Solution 


©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  U.S.  dollars.  Offer  good  in  U.S.  and  Canada  only.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks 
of  their  respective  companies  Awarded  by  Government  Computer  News,  March  23. 1994.  ’Source:  Computerworld  Buyer's  Scorecard,  March  25  1991. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUE 


Scavenger  Hunt 

Whether  it  lies  within  your  employees,  outside  of  your 
gates  or  in  the  depths  of  overgrown  databases, 
competitive  wisdom  needs  to  be  actively  sought, 
recognized,  nurtured  and  refined. 

By  Leigh  Buchanan 


BUSINESS  INFORMATION 


Medicine  woman  48 
Cover  photo  by  Kent  Hanson 
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Rx  for  Success 

At  Pfizer,  IT  means  more  than  information  technology. 
It  also  stands  for  insightful  thinking. 

By  Alice  Dragoon 

Getting  there 
from  here  60 


INFORMATION  MAPPING  60 


Guiding  Principles 

Knowledge  is  a  valuable  asset,  but  not  if  you  can’t  find  it 
when  you  need  it.  Increasingly,  organizations  are  creating 
“maps”  of  their  intellectual  assets  and  letting  them  guide 
the  way. 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 


The  Medium  and  the  Message 

Whatever  approach  a  company  takes  to  merging 
content  (information)  and  its  delivery  mecha¬ 
nisms  (technology),  the  CIO  is  in  the  perfect 
position  to  preside  over  the  marriage. 

By  Leigh  Buchanan 


CIOs  in  the 
know 
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Pentium 


tin  Canada,  call  1-800-387-3867  *  Average  U.S.  street  price.  Monitor  not  included.  All  HP  Vectra  PCs  come  with  MS-DOS*  6.2  and  MS  Windows  for  Workgroups  3.11  pre-installed,  HP  mouse  and  keyboard, 
a  U.S.  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Pentium  and  the  Intel  Inside  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©1995  Hewlett-Packard  Company  PPG418 


Compaq  and  IBM 

were  expected  to  dominate  the 

Pentium®  processor  PC  market. 

The  new  HP  PCs 

sure  exploded  that  theory. 

IIP  introduces  the  best  value 
in  Pentium®  processor  PCs  for 
business. 


Our  75,  90  and  lOOMIIz  HP  Vectra 
PCs  are  priced  below  Compaq’s 
and  IBM’s  compa¬ 
rable  Pentium® 
processor-based 
lines.  But  IIP  is 
top  of  the  line  when  it  comes  to 


features  such  as  performance, 
reliability  and  service. 

In  addition,  HP  was  ranked 
highest  in  customer  satisfaction 


in  the  1994  .1.1).  Power  and 
Associates  Customer  Satisfaction 


Study1  among  desktop  personal 
computer  business  users. 

Find  out  why  IIP  PCs  are  blowing 
away  the  competition.  For  more 
information  or  the  name  of  your 
nearest  HP  dealer,  call  us  at 
1-800-322-HPPC,  Ext.  9398. 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


'Source  1994  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  PC  Customer  Satisfaction  Study.SM  Study  conducted  among  business  users  and  based  on  1,528  user  respondents.  MS-DOS  is  a  U.S.  registered  trademark  and  Windows  is 


EDA/SQL  MIDDLEWARE 
MEANS  BETTER  REPORTING 
FOR  OUR  STAFF 
AND  BETTER  HEALTHCARE 
FOR  OUR  PATIENTS.” 


James  Wells,  VP  and  CIO 
Magee-Womens  Hospital 
Pittsburgh,  PA 


With  Informix  databases  for  radiology  systems,  Gupta  databases  for 
labor  and  delivery  systems,  C++  databases  for  laboratory  systems, 
VSAM  databases  for  financial  applications,  and  Shared  Medical  Systems 
proprietary  databases  for  hospital  information,  Magee-Womens 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  boasts  one  of  the  most  complex  information 
environments  anywhere.  How  does  the  hospital  combine  and  report 
from  data  located  in  so  many  heterogeneous  file  structures  and 
operating  systems  without  hiring  a  boatload  of  expensive  programmers 
and  application  specialists?  The  answer...EDA/SQL  middleware  from 
Information  Builders. 

INVESTING  IN  THE  RESOURCES  THAT  COUNT! 

With  EDA/SQL  middleware,  the  hospital’s  doctors,  nurses, 


technicians,  accountants,  administrators,  and  marketers  can  all  use 
today’s  most  popular  front-end  applications  and  reporting  tools  for 
transparent  access  to  the  information  they  need,  no  matter  how  it’s 
structured  or  where  it  resides.  So  instead  of  investing  in  more  program¬ 
ming  resources,  it  can  invest  in  superior  patient-care  and  research  to 
better  serve  the  community.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Magee-Womens  Hospital 
was  cited  as  one  of  the  top  10  hospitals  in  the  nation. 

SEND  FORA  FREE  VIDEO! 

EDA/SQL.the  process  is  transparent,  the  benefits  are  obvious.  For  more 
information  and  a  free  video  on  how  Magee-Womens  Hospital  and  other 
companies  have  realized  outstanding  benefits  from  EDA/SQL  middleware,  contact 
your  local  Information  Builders  sales  office  or  call  I -800-969-INFO. 

In  Canada  Call  416-364-2760 


4R  EDA/SQL 

Transparent  Enterprise  Data  Access 


EDA/SQL  is  the  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  I OOOI. 
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OUTLOOK:  CLIENT/SERVER  EVERYTHING 

A  survey  of  top  IS  executives  shows  that  the  client/server 
revolution  sends  ripples  in  all  directions. 

By  Jeffrey  Plewa  and  Steven  Pliskin 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  THE  OUTSIDE  TRACK 

Meeting  the  growing  demand  for  external  information 
can  be  tricky.  And  the  best  way  to  track  it  will  vary 
from  one  company  to  the  next. 

By  Tracy  Mayor 


Know 
before 
you  go 

26 
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INSIGHTS:  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Companies  venturing  into  foreign  markets 
some  serious  homework  ahead  of  them. 
By  Thomas  J.  Howard 
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By  Stanley  Bing 
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THE  LAST  WORD:  HIRING  OUTSIDE  THE  BOX 

Next  time  you’re  in  the  market  for  help,  consider  bringing 
aboard  a  librarian,  a  journalist  or  an  anthropologist. 

By  Laurence  Prusak 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


What  business  are  you  in:  technology  or  infor¬ 
mation?  In  the  minds  of  many  IS  executives, 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  not  clear. 

When  it  comes  to  information  technology, 
the  medium  is  not  the  message.  Yet,  as  Larry 
Prusak,  a  principal  of  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center 
for  Business  Innovation,  observes,  many  com¬ 
panies  assume  that  building  a  technology  in¬ 
frastructure  is  the  same  thing  as  harnessing 
strategic  knowledge. 

This  special  issue  on  business  information, 
created  and  developed  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  Senior  Editor  Leigh  Buchanan,  makes 
plain  the  difference  between  delivering  busi¬ 
ness  information  and  deploying  it. 

Until  recently,  business  information  was  thought  of  as  reports, 
statistics,  market  share  figures,  P&Ls.  Now  there’s  a  broader  and 
richer  definition.  Business  information  can  include  direct  observa¬ 
tions,  impromptu  conversations,  informal  notes.  Outside  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  it  includes  online  services,  databases,  government  agencies,  sci¬ 
entific  papers — all  waiting  to  be  tapped. 

Business  decisions  are  often  made  by  weighing  internal  and  external 
information  together.  Successful  corporate  decision-making  requires 
understanding  the  relationships  among  all  information  sources. 

So  it  is  that  assembling  the  technology  infrastructure — the  “pipes” 
through  which  information  flows — is  no  longer  enough.  The  content 
is  also  becoming  the  responsibility  of  IS  professionals. 

As  Buchanan  points  out  in  “Scavenger  Hunt,”  which  begins  on 
Page  38,  all  companies  have  access  to  essentially  the  same  informa¬ 
tion.  The  challenge  is  to  mine  it  and  act  on  it  faster  than  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Delivering  competitive  intelligence  fast  is  one  area  in  which  IT 
can  shine.  Buchanan  also  profiles  four  information  executives  who  are 
deeply  involved  in  defining  their  companies’  information  needs. 
(Please  see  “The  Medium  and  the  Message,”  Page  68.) 

Locating  and  tapping  into  the  intellectual  capital  dispersed  through¬ 
out  a  corporation  has  always  been  a  challenge.  In  “Guiding  Princi¬ 
ples,”  which  begins  on  Page  60,  Senior  Writer  Carol  Hildebrand 
probes  the  concept  of  information  mapping.  A  knowledge  map  helps 
people  quickly  zero  in  on  the  information  they  need — skills,  expertise 
and  information  that  reside  on  paper  and  in  people’s  heads.  Compa¬ 
nies  are  finding  that  a  small  investment  in  information  cartography 
pays  big  benefits. 

Associate  Editor  Alice  Dragoon’s  profile  of  Pfizer’s  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
ceuticals  Group  focuses  on  the  company’s  knowledge-management 
practices.  (See  “Rx  for  Success,”  beginning  on  Page  48.)  At  Pfizer,  the 
combined  Systems  and  Market  Research  department  manages  and 
mines  information  from  a  vast  array  of  internal  and  external  sources. 

CIOs  are  not  just  in  the  technology  business.  They’re  also  in  the  in¬ 
formation  business. 
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TO  FIND  SOME  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  POWERFUL  SOFTWARE, 
LOOK  NO  FURTHER. 


W  hen  it  comes  to  developing  and  deploying  enterprise-class,  client/server  applications, 
Progress  is  the  proven  leader.  And  now,  there’s  a  way  to  make  sure  PROGRESS-based 
applications  are  driving  your  business.  The  POWERED  By  PROGRESS  logo.  Look  lor  it 
on  over  2,000  packaged  applications  currently  based  in  Progress,  and  on  Progress 
development  tools  that  let  you  build  your  own  enterprise-class,  client/server  applica¬ 
tions.  For  additional  information,  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-989-3773  ext.  279,  or  simply 


visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.progress.com. 


PROGRESS 

SOFTWARE 
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Imagine  you’re  the  MIS  Director  of  a  major  Wall  Street  brokerage  house.  You 
know  that  your  firm  depends  on  instant  access  to  ever-changing  market  information. 
Even  minutes  of  downtime  can  cost  the  firm  multi-millions  in  lost  transactions.  Make 
you  nervous? 

Not  if  you  have  a  complete  AT&T  SYSTIMAX’  Structured  Cabling  System  (SCS) 
with  our  new  multi-channel  384A  Video  Adapter.  This  affordable  new  adapter  supports 
a  minimum  of  28  channels  of  broadband  video  with  unmatched  reliability  And  since  it 
does  the  job  over  Category  5  Unshielded  Twisted  Pair,  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about 
installing  coaxial  cable. 


To  run  broadband  video  over  Unshielded  Twisted  Pair, 
major  brokerages  depend  on  ultra-reliable  AI&T  SYSTIMAX* 
Structured  Cabling  Systems. 


As  always  with  SYSTIMAX  SCS,  you  get  the  dependability  that  comes  only  with 
the  world’s  most  tested  cable  products.  Which  means  you’ll  be  well  prepared  for 
any  new  applications  now  coming  your  way  What’s  more,  there’s  the  peace  of 
mind  that  everything’s  backed  by  Bell  Labs  and  that  our  manufacturing  facilities  are 
ISO  9001  certified. 

So  whether  you’re  looking  at  a  new  installation  or  a  retrofit-  on  Wall  Street 
or  off-  make  it  future-proof  with  SYSTIMAX  SCS.  And  with  a  certified  installation, 
enjoy  the  protection  of  an  unsurpassed  15-year  extended  product  and  applications 
assurance  warranty 

For  the  resellers  in  your  area  who  can  bring  you  SYSTIMAX  SCS,  call 
1  800  344-0223,  ext.  5042.  Outside  the  U.S.,  call  602  233-5895. 


AT&T  SYSTIMAX*  SCS 


THE  LAST  CABLING  SYSTEM 
YOU’LL  EVER  NEED 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 

©1995  AI&T 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“The  latest  and  greatest  and  freshest  solutions 
to  customer  problems  reside  in  the  minds  of 
individuals,  not  in  some  report  or  database.  ” 

-Victor  Baillargeon 
Vice  President  of  Knowledge  Transfer 
Buckman  Laboratories  International  Inc. 


If  this  quote  doesn’t  get  you  thinking,  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  the  person  who  said  it  certainly  should. 
Victor  Baillargeon  is  the  “vice  president  of 
knowledge  transfer.”  Knowledge  transfer? 

Buckman  Labs’  CEO,  Robert  Buckman, 
has  wholeheartedly  embraced  the  idea  that 
knowledge  is  power.  He  has  charged  Bail¬ 
largeon  with  opening  up  the  floodgates  to  allow  communication  to 
flow  freely  and  abundantly  throughout  the  organization.  Like  other 
forward-thinking  CIOs  and  CEOs,  these  executives  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  more  an  employee  knows,  the  more  he  or  she  can 
contribute  to  the  organization. 

And  Buckman  Labs  is  not  alone.  In  “The  Medium  and  the  Mes¬ 
sage,”  starting  on  Page  68,  we  also  look  at  how  other  CIOs  are  em¬ 
phasizing  the  “information”  part  of  the  term  information  technology. 
These  executives  are  well  worth  emulating.  In  the  near  future,  CIOs 
who  rise  to  the  challenge  to  reform  the  IT  function  into  a  symbiosis 
between  content  and  content  delivery  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
perceived  as  corporate  strategists,  not  merely  technology  “bits  and 
bytes”  managers. 

Indeed,  this  entire  issue  is  dedicated  to  new  ways  of  viewing  busi¬ 
ness  information.  After  reading  through  it,  I  guarantee  you  will  walk 
away  with  some  fresh  ideas  for  deploying  information  as  a  strategic 
resource  throughout  your  organization. 


P.S.  We  are  now  taking  reservations  for  the  next  CIO  Perspectives 
conference,  “The  Psychology  of  IT:  The  CIO’s  New  Mind  Set,”  to  be 
held  Oct.  15-18, 1995,  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  Resort  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  To  reserve  your  space,  or  for  more  information,  please  call  800 
366-0246. 


Coming 

In  CIO 

•  ••••••<>••••••••••••• 

Special  Issue: 

The  CIO- 100 

Learn  from  the  best.  In  our  eighth 
annual  CIO-100  issue,  we’ll  exam¬ 
ine  organizations  that  are  exem¬ 
plars  of  best  practices  in  enter¬ 
prisewide  business  processes. 
Many  companies  today  are  looking 
to  improve  their  business  prac¬ 
tices  in  several  strategic  areas, 
either  by  modeling  internal  or 
external  practices,  or  by  bench¬ 
marking  the  practices  of  other 
firms  with  reputations  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  given  area.  We’ll  honor 
100  firms  that  are  noted  for  best 
business  practices  in  customer 
satisfaction,  global  operations, 
supply-chain  management, 
finance/accounting  or  human 
resources  development  and  show 
what  role  IT  plays  in  their  success. 


Airport  ’95 

The  riveting  visuals  of  inadver¬ 
tently  airborne  Denver  baggage 
gave  everyone  (but  the  Denver 
airport  planners)  some  comic  re¬ 
lief  last  year,  but  managing  an  air¬ 
port  infrastructure  is  a  formidable 
feat — at  the  heart  of  which  lies 
plenty  of  IT.  CIO  profiles  the 
Houston  International  Airport  and 
examines  the  role  its  CIO  plays  in 
making  the  many  and  varied 
planes  run  on  time. 
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STRATEGY 

IF  YOUR  CLIENT/SERVER  SYSTEM 
FAILS,  SO  DO  YOU 


There  are  no  excuses  on  the  front  line. 
That’s  why  trusting  your  critical 
client/server  strategy  to  just  any  provider 
could  he  fatal. 

At  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services, 
executing  business-critical  enterprise-wide 
IT  strategies  is  what  we  do. 

MIS  AND  COMPAQ  DELIVER 

With  implementation  services  and 
partnerships  with  leaders  like  Compaq 
Computer  Corporation,  we  deliver  the 
world’s  highest-quality  distributed  tech¬ 
nology  solutions,  Not  surprising  when 
we  rely  on  industry-leading  server  tech¬ 
nology  like  Compaq’s  rack-mountable 


ProLiant  servers,  which  PC  Week  called 
one  of  the  best  choices  for  companies 
moving  up  from  the  PC  world.* 

But  don’t  trust  the  installation  to  just 
anyone,  only  certified  professionals  will  make 
sure  the  installation  is  done  right.  And  it’s  no 
accident  the  MicroAge  Infosystems  Sendees 
Network  has  more  certified  professionals 
than  any  other  provider. 

So  when  you  map  your  client/server 
strategy,  remember  MIS  and  Compaq. 
Your  front  line  depends  on  it. 

COUNT  ON  IT.  COUNT  ON  US. 

CALL  (800)  440-8982,  EXT.  3165 


jpirrmm 

'irrmrn 


Infosystems  Services 


better ,  cheaper' 


*The  Pentium- 
based  ProLiant 
turned  in  the 
lowest  cost  per 
transaction  in 
PC  Week's  lab 
test  featured  in 
the  April  24, 
1994  issue. 


A  ’  trademarks  arid  registered: trademarks  are  the  properties'  o'f.  their  respective  companies. 


INFORMATION  TOOLBOX 


BUSINESS 

INTELLIGENCE 

The  CEO 

Rorschach 

Test 

Before  you  start  ferreting 
around  a  competitor’s 
hidy-holes  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  much  it  pays 
employees  and  what  its  se¬ 
cret  formula  for  Product  X  is, 
you  might  want  to  ask  your¬ 
self  a  simple  question:  Who’s 
runnin’  the  joint? 

The  art  of  analyzing  lead¬ 
ers’  personalities — old  hat  in 
State  Department  circles, 
where  it  has  long  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  foreign  rulers — is 
swiftly  becoming  a  tool  for 
businesses  as  well.  After  all, 
“companies  are  composed  of 
individuals,”  says  Patrick 
Marren,  senior  consultant  at 
The  Futures  Group  in  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.  “In  order  to 
understand  a  company’s 
strategy,  you  should  know 
something  about  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  styles  of  the 
leaders  of  that  company.” 

As  part  of  its  information¬ 
gathering  services,  The  Fu¬ 
tures  Group  prepares  cus¬ 
tomized  profiles  of  corporate 
decision  makers,  sometimes 
for  purposes  of  competitive 
intelligence  but  more  often 
to  guide  companies  mulling 
acquisitions  and  joint  ven¬ 
tures.  The  idea,  says  Mar¬ 
ren,  is  to  give  the  parties  a 
better  idea  of  what  married 
life  may  be  like.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  had  Steve  Jobs  and  John 
Sculley  undergone  such 
analysis,  it  would  have  been 
evident  that  “their  personali¬ 


ty  types  were  not  optimal  for 
two  people  who  had  to  work 
together  to  make  the  compa¬ 
ny  a  success.” 

The  researchers  consider 
personal  characteristics 
most  likely  to  affect  the  way 
a  company  is  run — such  as 
whether  a  leader  is  autocrat¬ 
ic  or  a  consensus  builder — 
and  keep  an  eye  out  for  de¬ 
tails  that  seem  out  of  sync 
with  the  subject’s  usual  be¬ 
havior.  Information  already 
in  the  public  domain  ac¬ 
counts  for  75  percent  of  the 
final  portrait.  “A  press  re¬ 
lease  here  or  there  won’t  tell 
you  anything  by  itself,”  says 
Marren.  “But  you  build  a 
context  from  the  public 
sources,  and  eventually  a 
story  starts  to  emerge.” 

After  the  public  record  has 


been  exhausted,  researchers 
interview  people  who  have 
known  the  subject  either 
personally  or  professionally. 
This  phase  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  investigations  of 
leaders  at  smaller,  less-es¬ 
tablished  companies,  who 
may  have  received  little 
press.  “Obviously,  you’re  at  a 
disadvantage  in  that  there’s 
not  much  information  about 
them  already  out  there,” 
says  Marren.  “On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  be  able  to  talk 
to  people  who  have  worked 
with  them  more  easily.” 

After  all  the  information 
has  been  gathered,  the  com¬ 
pany  attempts  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  using  a  home-grown 
analytical  framework  devel¬ 
oped  with  help  from  profes¬ 
sional  psychologists.  “We 


don’t  pin  a  person’s  person¬ 
ality  to  the  wall  or  predict 
how  they’re  going  to  act,” 
says  Marren.  “Instead,  we 
try  to  create  a  greater  level 
of  comfort  for  the  client  by 
giving  them  a  better  idea  of 
who  they’re  dealing  with.” 

Marren  says  interest  in 
the  service  is  growing,  a 
reflection,  he  believes,  of  the 
trend  toward  forging  strate¬ 
gic  partnerships  and  al¬ 
liances.  “What  this  really 
does  is  lay  some  rigor  on  the 
intuitive  approach  people 
normally  take,”  he  explains. 
“When  the  stakes  are  higher, 
people  are  more  willing  to 
invest  in  something  like 
this.” 

For  information,  The  Fu¬ 
tures  Group  can  be  reached 
at  203  633-3501.  ■■ 


Exceptions  Rule 


What  you  don’t  know  can  hurt  you — big 
time.  But  reading  all  the  reports  that 
land  on  your  desk,  let  alone  analyzing  them 
for  subtle  patterns  or  variations,  is  well  nigh 
impossible. 

Exception  Monitor,  a  software-agent  tool 
from  Comshare  Inc.,  was  designed  to  cut 
through  the  data  chaff  and  extract  the  knowl¬ 
edge  wheat.  Rather  than  sifting  for  simple 
exceptions,  the  tool  performs  sophisticated 
analyses,  linking  exceptions  back  to  contextual 
information  and  then  communicating  the 
results  to  the  right  people.  Users  are  notified 
of  variances  in  operational,  financial  and  other 
data  through  a  desktop  application  that  com¬ 
bines  exception  reporting  with  the  ability  to 
zero  in  on  their  causes  through  point-and-click 
investigation.  The  product  also  analyzes 


patterns  and  trends,  helping  the  organization 
detect  trouble  spots  early  (a  machine  that  con¬ 
sistently  operates  above  the  control  limit  with¬ 
out  actually  stopping  production,  say)  or  track 
whether  it  is  meeting  its  financial  goals. 

Comshare  has  also  added  software  agents 
to  its  client/server  decision-support  applica¬ 
tions.  The  company’s  Detect  and  Alert  “robots” 
monitor  targeted  databases — textual  and  nu¬ 
meric,  internal  and  external — for  changing 
values,  patterns  and  trends  that  match  criteria 
pre-defined  by  the  user.  When  a  robot  detects 
a  significant  change,  it  sends  out  an  alert,  dis¬ 
played  as  a  headline  in  the  user’s  personalized 
NewsAlert  electronic  newspaper.  Users  who 
are  out  of  the  office  can  be  alerted  to  data 
changes  by  e-mail.  For  information,  call  800 
922-7979.  ■■ 
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SPECIAL  ISSUE  ICON  BY  JEAN  TUTTLE;  PHOTO  BY  TONY  STONE  IMAGES/PETER  POULIDES 


With  Its  Zone  Workbench 
System  Created  in 
SAS  Institute  Software 


Doritos®  and  Tostitos  brand 
Tortilla  Chips ,  Lays®  and 
Raffles ®  brand  Potato  Chips , 


and  Rold  Gold  brand  Pretzels 


It’s  hard  to  imagine  any  company  that  understands  consumer  tastes 
better  than  Frito-Lay,  a  leader  in  the  U.S.  salty  snack  category  with 
annual  revenues  of  more  than  $5  billion.  Yet  Frito-Lay  is  determined 
to  get  even  closer  to  its  400,000  retail  customers. 

In  fact,  a  decentralization  effort  begun  in  1990  has,  in  the  last  five 
years,  brought  a  renewed  sense  ol  ownership  and  empowerment  to  the 
30.000  Frito-Lay  employees.  As  part  of  this  ownership,  Frito-Lay’s 
Information/Technology  Systems  department  (I/TS)  has  created  a  tactical, 
market-driven  decision  support  system — the  Zone  Workbench  System — 
designed  to  get  timely  information  in  the  hands  of  front-line  managers. 


It's  an  application  built  from  the  customer  up,  and  the  SAS"  System 
of  software  has  been  there  every  step  of  the  way. 


“The  Zone  Manager  is  the  first  line  of  com¬ 
munication  with  our  Route  Sales  force,”  says 
Tom  Nealon,  Director  of  I/TS  for  Frito-Lay, 
whose  department  spearheaded  development 
of  the  decision  support  system.  “We  knew  from 
the  start  that  the  Zone  Workbench  had  to  provide 
information  that  was  ‘actionable’.  It  also  had  to 
be  portable  across  client/server,  workstation,  or 
laptop  environments.  Equally  important  was  the 
ability  to  integrate  multiple  data  sources.” 


Delivering  More  than 
Software  Alone 

“Given  the  tight  schedule,  the  software  com¬ 
pany  we  chose  had  to  provide  superior  applications 
development  tools — as  well  as  comprehensive 
training,  consulting  services,  and  documenta¬ 
tion,”  adds  Nealon.  “SAS  Institute  came  through 
on  every  count,  proving  time  and  again  the  value 
of  having  a  software  vendor  that’s  as  interested 
as  we  are  in  completing  projects  on  time  and 
on  target.” 

Nealon  calls  the  Zone  Workbench  “a 
tremendously  versatile  business  tool  proving 
user-friendliness,  power,  and  portability  between 
platforms  can  all  operate  in  one  package.  The 
old-style  EIS  systems  are  antiques.  The  game 
today  is  to  provide  information  that  can  impact 
the  marketplace  each  day,  for  each  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  Frito-Lay,  SAS  Institute  is  making 
sure  we  have  the  tools  to  make  an  impact.” 

To  receive  a  SAS  System  Executive  Summary, 
give  us  a  call  or  send  us  e-mail  at 
cio@sas.sas.com 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-4444 
www:  httj)://vvrvvrw.sas.com/ 
In  Canada:  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1995  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Your  competition  is  coming  up  with  new  products 


as  if  they  lived  in  their  customers’  minds. 


What  computer  system  do  you  have? 


As  the  world’s  leading  UNIX®  vendor,  we’ve  helped 
provide  solutions  to  thousands  of  companies 
around  the  globe.  If  the  business  decisions  are  yours, 
the  computer  system  should  be  ours. 

WE 1  HEWLETT® 
mLHM  PACKARD 

Computer  Systems 


registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited.  ©1995  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  CSO9504 


THE  KNOWLEDGE  ENTERPRISE 


The  Not-So- 
Paperless  Office 

Go  on,  admit  it-*— you  love 
paper,  don’t  you?  Those 
inked-up  workbooks,  over¬ 
stuffed  file  folders  and  clum¬ 
sy  loose-leaf  binders  are  like 
old  friends,  even  if  they  do 
leave  your  office  looking  like 
it’s  been  swept  by  a  tsunami. 

That’s  probably  why  SAS 
Institute  Inc.  chose  the  pa¬ 
per-based  office  as  the 
metaphor  for  its  InfoTap 
software.  This -online  infor¬ 
mation-retrieval  tool  allows 
users  to  tap  into  newswires, 
e-mail,  Internet  newsgroups 
and  other  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  much  the  same  way 
they’d  handle  paper  docu¬ 
ments,  only  without  the  clut¬ 
ter.  Electronic  folders  cap¬ 
ture  news  and  sto^e  and 
retrieve  online  technical 
briefs;  an  electronic  post¬ 
master  processes  e-mail  and 
routes  targeted  news  feeds 
as  soon  as  they’re  received. 
Users  can  define  both  topics 
of  interest  and  desired  data 
sources;  the  software  reads 
all  incoming  messages  and 
delivers  only  those  the  user 
wants. 

Retrieved  information  is 
stored  in  the  form  of 
“books,”  which  mimic  their 
paper  prototypes  right 
down  to  their  tables  of  con¬ 
tents  and  dogeared  pages. 
While  the  data  sources  may 
reside  in  different  locations 
and  on  different  hardware 
platforms,  the  books  that 
collect  them  make  every¬ 
thing  appear  local.  And  users 
can  customize  their  desk¬ 
tops  to  model  their  own 
information-retrieval  prefer¬ 
ences,  so  there’s  still  fewer 
old  habife-you  have  to  break. 
Prices  start  at  $10,000  for 
five  clients  the  first  year, 
with  subsequent  discounts. 
For  information,  call  919 
677-8000.  ■■ 


Data,  Data 
Everywhere 

Sybase  Inc.’s  Warehouse 
WORKS  for  client/server 
should  appeal  to  anyone 
struggling  to  manage  diversi¬ 
ty-data  diversity,  that  is. 
Data,  after  all,  lives  every¬ 
where — on  the  mainframe,  on 
client/server  systems,  in  de¬ 
partmental  servers — and  the 
trick  is  to  offer  transparent 
access  to  all  those  heteroge¬ 
neous  neighborhoods. 

Warehouse  WORKS  accom¬ 
plishes  that  through  Sybase’s 
Enterprise  Connect  interoper¬ 
ability  architecture,  which  en¬ 
ables  users  to  assemble  in¬ 
formation  from  sources, 


including  IMS,  VSAM  and 
IDMS  on  the  mainframe;  and 
Oracle,  Informix,  mmmmm 
Rdb  and  AS/400 
in  departments 
and  distributed 
sites.  Key  third- 
party  warehousing 
products  are  built 
on  the  company’s 
Open  Serve  API, 
leveraging  its 
open  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  build  cus¬ 
tomized  ware¬ 
house  functions  that  link 
together. 

To  ensure  data  consistency 
and  quality,  the  Enterprise 
Connect  architecture  offers 


“Congress  and 
federal  managers 
remain  informa¬ 
tion  poor,  severe¬ 
ly  lacking  in  reli¬ 
able  data  with 
which  to  measure 
the  costs  and 
results  of  agency 
operations.” 

-Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 


the  Replication  Server  and  In- 
foPump,  which  contain  script- 
ing  facilities  for 
specifying  data 
transformations. 
The  product  also 
enables  selec¬ 
tive  distribution 
of  data  at  cho¬ 
sen  intervals  to 
heterogeneous 
sources  and  the 
ability  to  pack¬ 
age  information 
to  satisfy  specif¬ 
ic  needs,  as  well  as  high¬ 
speed  data  delivery  for  multi¬ 
ple  users  from  any  tool. 

For  information,  call  800 
8-SYBASE.  ■■ 


Seek  and  Ye 

When  employees  at  E-Systems  Inc. 

noticed  they  were  spending  80  percent 
of  their  time  tracking  down  information  and 
just  20  percent  analyzing  it,  the  company  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  expertise  gained  over 
decades  of  developing  defense  applications 
and  unleash  it  on  the  problems  of  corporate 
intelligence  gathering. 

E-Systems’  ECLIPS  might  be  considered  the 
omniscient  Oz  of  competitive  intelligence.  The 
system  provides  desktop  access  to  virtually 
any  source  of  internal  or  external  business  in¬ 
formation,  from  sales-meeting  notes  to  elec¬ 
tronic  news  feeds.  Paper  documents  can  be 
scanned  into  the  system,  which  also  accepts 
CD-ROMs,  electronic  publications  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  subscription  database  searches. 

Users  can  search  any  number  of  sources  si- 
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Shall  Find 

multaneously  by  typing  a  single  query.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  or  even  seconds,  the  sys¬ 
tem  searches  the  ECLIPS  index  and  responds 
with  a  list  of  headlines  and  their  sources 
ranked  according  to  relevancy.  Clicking  on  a 
headline  brings  up  full  text,  which  the  user  can 
either  print  or  copy  to  a  word-processing  appli¬ 
cation.  ECLIPS  also  acts  as  an  electronic  clip¬ 
ping  service,  automatically  e-mailing  users  in¬ 
formation  that  matches  their  interests. 

The  product  features  systemwide  security, 
monitoring  of  data  usage  and  copyright  compli¬ 
ance.  The  system,  which  starts  at  $50,000,  op¬ 
erates  in  a  multiplatform  client/server  environ¬ 
ment  and  can  be  fully  integrated  with  existing 
desktop  computers,  networks,  e-mail  and  data 
sources.  For  more  information,  call  214  205- 
7959.  Hi 
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The  Psychology  of  IT: 

The  CIO’s  New  Mind  Set 

OCTOBER  15-18,  1995  ■  HYATT  GRAND  CYPRESS  ■  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


Change  and  growth,  personal  and 
professional,  is  everywhere  and 
constant.  And  resistance  is 
continuous.  As  the  nature  of  IT  has 
changed  so  radically  over  the  past 
five  years,  so  have  the  requirements 
for  being  a  successful  CIO. 

These  include  coaching  rather 
than  managing,  and  establishing 
your  IT  division  as  a  business  unit; 
in  short,  changing  your  thought 
processes,  your  personality  and  your 
communication  skills. 

The  Psychology  of  IT  brings 
together  visionaries  such  as  the  CEO 
of  the  Center  for  Applications  of  Psy¬ 
chological  Type  (the  not-for-profit  cen¬ 
ter  that  compiles  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Indicators  research),  and  the  vice 
president  of  People  Systems  from 
Saturn  Corporation  with  the  Chief 
Visionary  of  First  Virtual  Holdings 
Inc.  Our  roster  also  includes  the  CIOs 
of  Allstate  Insurance  Company, 
VeriFone,  Owens-Coming  Fiberglass 
and  The  Gillette  Company.  They, 
along  with  Peter  Senge,  author  of  The 
Fifth  Discipline  and  co-author  of  the 
recently  released  The  Fifth  Discipline 
Fieldbook,  will  discuss  new  ways  of 
thinking  and  managing  that  have 
allowed  their  organizations  to  thrive. 

You  will  hear  how  you  can: 

■  Change  your  “mental  model” 


■  Learn  how  to  facilitate  communica¬ 
tions  and  “share”  information  with 
every  individual  in  the  corporation 

■  Understand  your  personality  type 
and  how  it  affects  your  business 
transactions 

■  Apply  a  variety  of  non-traditional 
management  practices 

■  Use  electronic  marketing  delivery 
systems  and  investigate  the 
sociopathological  issues  of  the 
Internet 

“Rarely  does  sharing  information 
change  mental  models  and  lead  to 
fundamental  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  operations,”  says  Peter  Senge. 
CIOs  need  to  learn  that  sharing 
actionable  information  can  lead  to 
increased  success  in  business. 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe,  Director, 

MIS  Research  Center,  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  Federal  Express 
Professor  of  Excellence  and  Director, 
Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research, 
University  of  Memphis,  will  again 
moderate  the  CIO  Perspectives 
program  and  set  the  stage  for  our 
discussions. 

So  join  us,  October  15-18,  in 
Orlando  and  learn  how  to  adapt  to  a 
rapidly  changing  business  climate  in 
an  environment  where  technology’s 
advances  are  measured  in  weeks, 
not  years. 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  the  companion  program 
includes  all  scheduled  receptions,  meals 
and  entertainment.  Companions  must 
be  enrolled  in  the  program  for  involve¬ 
ment  in  any  conference-related  activities. 
The  companion  program  does  not  include 
conference  session  attendance. 


PROFESSIONAL  SESSIONS 

On  Monday  afternoon,  for  those  of  you 
who  do  not  play  golf  or  tennis,  there  will 
be  several  professional  sessions  available. 
There  is  no  additional  fee  for  these  sessions. 


TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 


FEATURED  PRESENTERS 


JERRY  MACDAID 

CEO 

Center  for  Applications  of 
Psychological  Type 

R.  TIMOTHY  EPPS 

Vice  President  of  People  Systems 

Saturn  Corporation 

WILL  PAPE 

CIO 

VeriFone,  Inc. 

PATRICK  J.  ZILVITIS 

Vice  President 

Corporate  Information  Technology 

The  Gillette  Company 


DON  PEPPERS 

President 

Marketing  1:1 

FRANK  POLLARD 

Senior  Vice  President  &  CIO 

Allstate  Insurance  Company 

MICHAEL  RADCLIFF 

Vice  President  &  CIO 

Owens-Coming  Fiberglass 

EINAR  STEFFERUD 

Chief  Visionary 

First  Virtual  Holdings  Inc. 

DON  TAPSCOTT 

President 

New  Paradigm  Learning  Corporation 


“I  view  CIO  conferences  as  the 
best  opportunity  for  personal 
education  and  continued 
awareness.” 

Dennis  L.  Billings 
Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield 


“Excellent  conference  with  a  good 
emphasis  on  critical  issues.” 

Howard  G.  Pollitt 
Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 
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“This  conference  was  the  best 
consolidation  of  ideas  and 
reporting  on  actions  taken 
that  I’ve  ever  been  to.” 

Catherine  J.  Liebl 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation 


“This  conference  has  raised  the 
bar  for  the  future.  Great  job!” 

Jim  Davenport 
Lanier  Worldwide,  Inc. 


CIO 


Corporate  Hosts 


AgtlOM 

amdahl 


AT&T 

Global  Information 
Solutions 


Bay  Networks 

The  Merged  Company  of  SynOptics  and  Wellfleet 

«^CHIPCOM 

(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 

iw  Data  General 

Bringing  Common  Sense  to  Computing 

d eu 


EDS 


=!1  Ernst  &Young  llp 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


(T;\ 


Hyperion 

J  Xsoftware 


FU  INFORMIX 

SiLBMS 


^NOVELL. 


PictureTel 


♦ Sun 

■^5*  Texas 
Instruments 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO 


The  Psychology  of  IT: 

The  CIO’s  New  Mind  Set 

Sunday,  October  15 -Wednesday,  October  18,  1995 
Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  ■  Orlando,  Florida 


Please  print  and  complete  this  form  in  its  entirety,  then  forward  to  the  attention 
of  Executive  Programs.  Fax  to  508-879-7720.  Call  us  at  800-366-0246.  Mail  to: 
CIO  Communications  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 


PHONE 


FAX 


E:MAIL 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 


HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

Please  copy  enrollment  form  for  additional  registrations. 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEE 

O  IS  Practitioners/Executives 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee 

is  $1,395. 

O  Government/Military 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $1,695.  Do  not  make 
your  own  hotel  reservations.  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

O  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 
If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing  or  con¬ 
sulting  position,  the  enrollment  fee  is 
$5,000.  CIO  will  make  the  final  de¬ 
termination  of  this  category. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

O  Check  enclosed  O  Bill  company 

O  P.O.  # 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Monday  afternoon  activities  include: 

O  Golf  Tournament:  $125 
Golf  must  he  prepaid 

Golf  handicap _ 

O  Club  rental 

_ Left-handed  _ _ Right-handed 

O  Tennis  Tournament:  Complimentary 
O  Splendid  China  Tour:  $37 
◦  COMPANION  PROGRAM  ($199) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this 
program  to  attend  any  conference- 
related  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  entertainment,  morning  stretch 
and  companion  get  acquainted  break¬ 
fast.  Conference  session  attendance 
not  included. 


O  Credit  card  # _ 

O  AMEX  OVISA  OMC  Exp. _ 

Signature: _ 

CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


To  hasten  the 
enrollment 
process, 
attach 
business 
card  here. 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at 
the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress.  We  urge  you 
to  make  your  reservations  early  by 
calling  the  hotel  at  800-233-1234. 

Be  sure  to  identify  yourself  as  part 
of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the 
conference  rate.  Please  make  your 
reservations  early.  All  unreserved 
rooms  will  be  released  on  9/20/95. 
Hotel  reservations /cancellations  and 
charges  are  your  responsibility.  CIO 
will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
government/military  participants. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official 
conference  carrier.  Call  American 
at  800-433-1790  and  reference  Star 
File  #S3905D5.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800-331-1600  and  reference  B766657. 
Shuttle  bus  transportation  is  available 
from  Orlando  International  Airport  at 
the  rate  of  $23  round  trip. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid 
in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  in¬ 
cludes  conference  sessions,  concurrent 
sessions,  corporate  host  displays, 
conference  materials  and  scheduled 
meals.  Transportation,  hotel  and 
recreation  are  your  responsibility. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to 
10/9/95  without  penalty.  No  refund 

OR  CREDIT  WILL  BE  GIVEN  FOR  CANCEL¬ 
LATIONS  RECEIVED  ON  OR  AFTER  10/9/95. 

You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place.  \ 


TIJYl 


TO  ENROLL:  FAX  US  AT  508-879-7720 


You  just  got  called  to  a  meeting  on  client/server  strategy, 
Quick!  Find  some  recent  case  studies  on  the  subject! 


It’s  easier 

THAN  YOU 
THINK. 


(JO  Communications,  Inc. 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
PO  Box  9208 
Framingham.  MA  01701 


Get  me  organized! 


Introducing  CIO  Executive  Slip  Cases—  two  magazine  holders,  with  the  look  and 
feel  of  executive  leather,  will  hold  a  year’s  worth,  21  issues,  of  CIO  magazines. 
What  better  way  to  keep  your  issues  organized  and  easily  accessible? 

Now  when  you  need  to  locate  valuable  technology  strategy  and  the  management 
information  contained  in  CIO ,  it  will  he  right  at  your  fingertips!  The 
two-piece  set  is  priced  at  only  $49.  Volume  discounts  are  available. 

Place  your  order  today 
by  completing  the  coupon 
and  mailing  it  with  a 
check,  made  payable 
to  CIO  Communications, 

CIO  Reprint  Services, 

492  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  PO  Box  9208, 

Framingham,  MA  01701. 

Or  call  Bill  Kerber  at 

l 

/CAO\  noc  !  Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery.  Please  enclose  check. 

(.Alio)  Joo-Qoij  J .  |  |\o  credit  cards  accepted.  CA  and  MA  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 


□  Please  send  me 


_scts  ( 1  set  =  2  slip  cases) 


$49.00  each.  I’ve  enclosed  a  check  for  $_ 


N  \mi: 


Tin  .1 : 


Company 


Addkkss 


City 


St  vn : 


Tki.kimionk 


Zip 


Clarification 

n  a  March  1, 1995,  article, 
“Everything  You  Need  to 
No,”  we  discussed  how  to 
tactfully  and  tactically  deal 
with  user  IT  requests  that, 
for  whatever  reason,  are  not 
able  to  be  met.  In  that  article 
we  ran  “No-Brainers,”  a  top- 
10  list  of  the  strangest  user 
requests  of  all  time.  Though 
the  list  was  meant  to  be  hu¬ 
morous  and  unscientific, 
several  of  our  non-IS  readers 
pointed  out  that  given  the 
right  circumstances,  most  of 
these  requests  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  downright  reason¬ 
able.  Further,  off-hand  lists 
like  this  could  foster  a 
stereotype  that  users,  in  one 
reader’s  words,  are  “naive, 


spoiled  children  who  ask  for 
everything  that  tickles  their 
fancy.”  At  this  magazine,  we 
have  worked  hard  to  pro¬ 
mote  understanding  be¬ 
tween  IS  and  the  user  com¬ 
munity  and  help  eliminate 
such  stereotyping.  We  apolo¬ 
gize  if  “No-Brainers”  hin¬ 
dered  this  understanding  in 
anyway.  ■■ 


Objects  of  Desire 

f  you  love  your  end  users, 
set  them  free.  That’s  the 
message  from  IRI  Software, 
whose  new  product,  Ex- 
pressView,  enables  users  to 
access,  analyze  and  share 


business  intelligence  without 
the  help  of  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  product,  an  object- 
oriented  groupware  tool  for 
online  analytical  processing 
(OLAP),  allows  business  users 
to  build  their  own  interactive 
“briefings”  using  “data-smart” 
objects  including  tables, 
graphs  and  data  selections. 
(“Data-smart”  objects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  IRI,  are  linked  to 
live,  multidimensional 
datasets  and  are  aware  of 
how  to  operate  on  them.) 
Users  can  navigate  and  report 
on  all  types  of  organizational 
information,  including  prod¬ 
ucts,  time  periods,  markets 
and  financial  accounts.  Then, 
once  they  have  built  their 
briefings,  users  can  share 
them  across  networks  using 
any  standard  e-mail  product. 

ExpressView  is  aimed  at 
both  experienced  analysts 
and  novice  users,  for  whom 
developers  can  set  up  “brief¬ 
ing  books”  to  make  informa¬ 
tion  access  easier.  It  also 
supports  Microsoft’s  Object 
Linking  and  Embedding  (OLE) 
2.0,  so  users  can  provide  se¬ 
nior  management  with  com¬ 
plete  briefings — including 
supporting  documents, 
spreadsheets,  presentations, 
multimedia  and  other  files 
from  OLE-compatible  Win¬ 


dows  applications. 

The  price  is  $1,295,  includ¬ 
ing  a  single-user  version  of 
the  Express  OLAP  engine.  For 
information,  call  617  672- 
4698.  ■■ 


Stock  Market 
Crashes.  Film  in 
10  Minutes. 

or  two  years,  the  Dow 
Jones  Investor  Network 
(DJIN)  has  been  delivering 
market  news  to  business- 
people  on  their  desktops. 

But  with  10  hours  of  pro¬ 
gramming  available  every 
day  and  a  broadcast  schedule 
subject  to  change  as  stories 
break,  knowing  just  when  to 
tune  in  for  that  critical  press 
conference  or  congressional 
hearing  isn’t  always  easy. 

To  help  solve  the  problem, 
the  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
(Dow  Jones’  financial  and 
business  news  wire)  has  be¬ 
gun  publishing  content  alerts 
throughout  the  day,  which 
appear  onscreen  as  a  text 
headline  about  10  minutes 
before  each  video  event.  The 
news-alerting  system  en¬ 
ables  users  to  more  closely 
track  the  service’s  broadcast 
schedule  and  to  set  “filters” 
specifying  what  types  of 
events  they  want  a  heads-up 
on  (for  those  interested  in 
what  Michael  Dell  but  not 
Michael  Ovitz  has  to  say,  for 
example). 

The  DJIN  delivers  propri¬ 
etary  interviews,  press  con¬ 
ferences,  corporate  presen¬ 
tations,  economic  indicators 
and  analysis  and  other  po¬ 
tentially  market-influencing 
news  and  information.  Pro¬ 
gramming  can  be  displayed 
on  the  user’s  monitor  with¬ 
out  affecting  other  PC  appli¬ 
cations.  For  information,  call 
800  416-DJIN.  ■■ 


The  Digital  Doorstep 

Just  think  of  your  desktop  as  a  doorstep  with  thousands  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  wire-service  feeds  being  tossed 
on  it  daily,  and  you’ll  have  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Reuters 
Business  Briefing,  an  information  tool  from  one  of  the  best- 
known  names  in  the  news  biz.  Available  in  a  standalone  Win¬ 
dows  format  or  in  a  networked  version  for  the  enterprise,  Busi¬ 
ness  Briefing  enables  users  to  access  the  latest  headlines, 
full-text  stories  and  financial  market  information  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  news-gathering  network,  in  addition  to  more  than 
2,000  other  sources.  Users  can  search  by  company,  industry, 
country,  region,  proper  name,  date  or  context:  Historical  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  pulled  from  a  five-year  archive  of  news  stored  in 
the  company’s  worldwide  information  database. 

Also  new  from  Reuters  is  the  Business  Alert  Server,  a  net¬ 
worked  tool  that  provides  enterprisewide  access  to  the  same 
database  as  Business  Briefing  but  also  automatically  delivers 
business  intelligence  tailored  to  the  company’s  needs.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  Lotus  Notes,  Business  Alert  enables  organiza¬ 
tions  to  assemble  and  collate  intelligence  in  one  location  and 
share  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  among  work  groups.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  212  603-3850.  ■■ 
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BPCS  Unix  Client/Server. 

One  solution  to  integrate  your  business. 

Now  there's  a  true  Client/Server  solution  that  will 
empower  your  people  throughout  the  enterprise. 

Effectively  integrating  advanced  manufacturing,  supply 
chain  management  and  configurable  enterprise  financials. 

Where  computing  power  and  ease  of  information  access 
is  distributed  to  the  people  who  add  value  to  your  business. 

BPCS  Unix  Client/Server  is  right  here,  right  now. 

And  because  it's  built  on  a  proven  scaleable  architecture 
that's  unique  to  industrial  sector  enterprise  applications,  SSA 
S  S  A  Inc.  500  West  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois  60661  USA.  Telephone  (312)  258  6000.  Fax  (312)  474  7500. 


can  achieve  faster  implementation  than  any  other  Client/ 
Server  solution. 

Only  BPCS  Client/Server  is  generated  specifically  for 
Unix,  so  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  Unix 
servers  and  the  ease  of  Windows  clients. 

The  world's  major  corporations  are  using  SSA  products 
and  global  support  in  over  7000  sites  in 
more  than  70  countries. 

Shouldn't  we  be  talking? 

ONE  SOLUTION  FOR  THE  TOTAL  ENTERPRISE 


SSA 


1995  M  C  Escher/Cordon  Art  -  Baarn  -  Holland  All  rights  reserved  ©  1995  System  Software  Associates,  Inc  BPCS  is  a  trademark  of  SSA  Unix  is  a  trademark  of  Unix  Systems  Laboratories.  Inc  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  the  Microsoft  Corporatioi 


As  academics  and  business 
practitioners  increasingly 
look  upon  information  as 
a  worthy  topic  in  and  of  itself, 
volumes  dedicated  to  the 
subject  have  started  to  prolif¬ 
erate.  So,  for  those  who — 
having  already  consumed  the 
works  of  the  Peters  Drucker 
and  Senge — are  still  hungry 
for  more,  here’s  a  short  list 
of  good  titles. 

The  Information  Mosaic 
(Harvard  Business  School 
Press,  1992)  has  been 
around  for  a  few  years  now, 
but  it’s  still  a  standout. 


Sharon  M.  McKinnon  and 
William  J.  Bruns,  Jr. 


How  managers  get 
the  information  they 
really  need  ‘ 


INFORM!  ON 

MOSAIC 


HARVARD 
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PRESS 


Rather  than  sprouting  guru 
wings  and  fluttering  away  in¬ 
to  the  management-theory 
firmament,  authors  Sharon 
M.  McKinnon  and  William  J. 
Bruns  stay  grounded  in  the 
experiences  of  73  manufac¬ 
turing-company  managers, 
whom  they  interviewed  ex¬ 
haustively  about  their  infor¬ 
mation  habits.  The  authors 
distinguish  between  what 
people  are  generally  as¬ 
sumed  to  do  and  what  they 
actually  do:  In  almost  every 
case,  formal  systems  of  in¬ 
formation  delivery  (through 
financial  data  and  paper  re¬ 
ports)  play  serious  second 
fiddle  to  personal  informa¬ 
tion  systems  that  rely  on 
physical  counts  and  informal 
communication.  The  study 
on  which  this  book  is  based 
was  sponsored  by  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Management  Accoun- 
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INFORMATION  BOOKSHELF 


tants  of  Canada,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  speak  powerfully  to  IS 
organizations. 

While  The  Information 
Mosaic  takes  a  micro  ap¬ 
proach — looking  at  how  indi¬ 
vidual  managers  use  infor¬ 
mation  in  specific  day-to-day 
activities — Joseph  L. 
Badaracco  Jr.  is  concerned 
with  information  generation 
and  management  on  a  global 
scale.  In  The  Knowledge 
Link:  How  Firms  Compete 
through  Strategic  Alliances 
(Harvard  Business  School 
Press,  1991),  Badaracco 
posits  two  types  of  knowl¬ 
edge:  migratory,  which  trav¬ 
els  easily  among  people  or 
organizations  (in  books,  for¬ 
mulas  and  machines,  for  ex¬ 
ample);  and  embedded,  which 
resides  in  specialized  rela¬ 
tionships  among  individual 
people  or  groups.  The  way  to 
capitalize  on  both  types  of 
knowledge,  this  elegantly 
written  book  argues,  is 
through  strategic  alliances 
that  offer  not  just  the  imme¬ 
diate  gratification  of  a 
plugged  product  hole  but  al¬ 
so  the  long-term  benefits 
gained  from  learning  how 
the  other  guy  does  things. 
Focusing  on  the  many  and 
varied  alliances  of  General 
Motors  and  IBM,  Badaracco 


describes  how  truly  strate¬ 
gic  partnerships  pay  off  in 
expertise  and  market 


strength,  without  drowning 
the  firm’s  unique  identity  in 
a  sea  of  complex  relation¬ 
ships. 

Back  inside  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  Vincent  B.  Barabba  and 
Gerald  Zaltman  examine  var- 

Hearingthe 

\biceof 

theMarket 

Competitive  Advantage 
through 
Creative  Ike  of 
Majket  Information 


VuicentEliaraEjba 

GcrallZahrrian 


HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  PRESS 

ious  dysfunctional  behaviors 
that  prevent  managers  from 
successfully  understanding 
and  applying  crucial  cus¬ 
tomer  data.  In  Hearing  the 
Voice  of  the  Market  (Harvard 
Business  School  Press, 
1990),  the  authors  argue  that 
shortsighted  formal  research 
efforts,  lack  of  institutional 
memory  and,  ironically, 
changes  in  IT  that  allow 
managers  to  more  easily  ac¬ 
cess — and  misinterpret — 
data  have  contributed  to 
shoddy  information  use  in 
many  companies.  In  addition, 
the  practices  of  contracting 
out  research  and  of  treating 
market  research  staffs  as 
vassals  of  the  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  have  tended  to 
ghettoize  the  whole  informa¬ 
tion-gathering  function. 

The  authors’  solution  is 
embodied  in  the  inquiry  cen¬ 
ter.  a  model  for  weaving 
together  all  of  a  company’s 
information  and  integrating 
it  into  the  decision-making 
process.  Explicated  in  dia¬ 
grams  and  text,  the  inquiry 
center  is  a  manageable 
metaphor  for  what  often 
seems  an  unmanageable  task. 

Go  ahead  and  clear  a  space 


on  your  desk  for  Leonard  M. 
Fuld’s  The  New  Competitor 
Intelligence  Qohn  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1995)  because  you’re 
going  to  want  to  keep  it 
within  easy  reach.  This  is 
one  of  those  volumes  that’s 
destined  to  become  dog¬ 
eared,  not  just  because  it  of¬ 
fers  a  blueprint  for  creating  a 
corporate  business-intelli¬ 
gence  system  (although  it 
does  that,  too)  but  because  it 
devotes  more  than  200  pages 
to  sources:  online,  in  print 
and  in  government  agencies 
and  private  organizations. 

Take,  for  example,  the 
Association  of  Independent 
Corrugater  Converters,  a 
trade  group  for  the  box  in¬ 
dustry  that  can  help  you  suss 
out  your  competitors’  princi¬ 
pal  container  suppliers  and 
learn  how  much  product 


DIRECTIONS 
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'hi  New 
Competitor 

Intelligence 

The  Complete  Resource 
for  Finding,  Analyzing,  and 
Using  Information  About 
Your  Competitors 
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they’re  shipping.  Or  Trustees 
of  Wealth,  a  popular  fund¬ 
raiser’s  tool  that  also  con¬ 
tains  thousands  of  biogra¬ 
phies  of  foundation  trustees 
(who,  not  coincidentally,  are 
often  senior  executives  at 
major  corporations). 

The  New  Competitor  Intelli¬ 
gence  doesn’t  just  talk  about 
information;  it  delivers  it  in 
truckloads.  As  such,  it  is  a 
valuable  resource  for  execu¬ 
tives,  market  researchers, 
journalists,  and  anyone  else 
who  knows  the  answers  are 
out  there  but  isn’t  quite  sure 
where  there  is.  Hi 
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Enterprise-wide 


REPORTING. 


Nailed. 


Introducing  Impromptu  3.0. 

Need  to  put  the  best  database 
reporting  in  the  industry  on 
every  desk  in  your  enterprise? 
Consider  it  done. 

Impromptu®  3.0  defines  a  new  era  in  end-user 
reporting.  We’ve  changed  the  rules.  And  developed  a 
tool  that  takes  unprecedented,  “self-service”  database 
query  and  reporting  to  all  your  users.  Whether  you 
have  1,000.  Or  just  one. 

Give  business  intelligence  to  all  your  users. 

Everyone  wins  with  Impromptu.  A  true  object-oriented 
architecture  and  inheritance-based  administration 
make  deployment  fast  and  management  simple.  You 
control  the  balance  between  client  and  server  process¬ 
ing,  so  it’s  easy  on  your  network. 

Users  love  the  intuitive  Windows™  interface,  along 
with  complete  OLE  integration  and  dozens  of 
ReportWise™  templates  for  creating  instant  ad  hoc 
reports  -  all  without  knowing  a  word  of  SQL.  And 


1  Impromptu 


every  copy  includes  native  support  for  20  popular 
server  and  PC  databases  as  well  as  ODBC. 

Call  for  a  free  Visual  Tour  and  big  savings. 

Call  1-800-426-4667,  ext.  2070  today.  We’ll  rush  you 
our  free  Visual  Tour  that  shows  you  how  Impromptu 
3.0  can  impact  your  organization  in  days,  with 
maximum  user  acceptance.  Plus  we’ll  tell  you  about 
special  pricing  on  multiple-copy  purchases. 

Call  now.  And  see  Impromptu  -  the  only  database 
reporting  tool  that  delivers  business  intelligence  to 
everyone  in  the  enterprise.  End  of  story. 


Impromptu  ■  IMPROMPTU  3.0  VISUAL  TOUR. 


A  Visual  Tour  | 

■■■  1-800-426-4667,  ext.  2070 


Tools  that  build  business 
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Just  when  you  thought  you 
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ALL 


t heady  had  all  the  data  your  existing 
information  system  could 
possibly  handle,  an- 

TION 

other  whole  carload  comes  along. 


It  doesn't  matter  why  it 


happens ;  it  happens.  You  merge.  You  move  to  client  I  server.  You  decide  to  add  a  new  application.  You  grow.  Don't 
worry.  Digital’s  new  AlphaServer"*  family  is  arriving  right  on  time.  Offering  affordable,  high-performance 
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solutions  to  all  kinds  of  compa¬ 
nies.  From  airlines  to  financial 


services,  architects  to  retailers.  For 


AlphaServer  2100  S/250  system  is  well  within  most 


corporate  budgets,  yet  has  the  power  to  perform  up  to  1200  transactions  per  second.’  And  our  new  AlphaServer 


8200  and  8400  systems  are  the  only  servers  that  run  the  new  64-bit 
yielding  performance  gains  that  sound  like  they  belong  in  another  century: 
conventional  32-bit  enterprise  systems.  But  then ,  that’s  what  64-bit 
about.  It  lets  you  do  things  faster  and  more  affordably  than  32-bit 


pure  Oracle? ™  database, 
up  to  100  times  faster  than 
Alpha  power  is  all 
systems,  along  with 


application j 


some  things  32-bit  systems  wont  let  you  do  at  all.  Our  servers  run  thousands  of 

ALPHASERVER  SYSTEMS 

ones  you  need  the  most.  All  offer  the  kind  of  scalability  and 


protection  that  only  64-bit  architecture  can  give  you.  A  nd  all 
solutions,  so  they’ll  work  alongside  virtually  any  of  your  existing 
while  giving  your  entire  information  system 
into  the  future.  Wloat  more  can  tie  say  except,  hop  on.  For  more 
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for  the  workgroup  and  the  enterprise, 
offer  a  wide  range  of  performance:1 
Transactions  per  sec:  From  up  to  130  to 
3000+.  Max.  memory':  192MB  to  14GB. 

Max.  storage:  44.1GB  to  10TB. 

I/O  bandwidth — 132  to  1200MB/sec. 
SPECint92®— 116.8  to  341.4. 
SPECfp92«— 139.7  to  512.9. 

All  support  high  availability  clusters. 


s,  including  the 
investment 
are  t  ruly  open 
equipment, 
a  firm  shave 
information, 


call  your  Digital  business  partner  or  1-800-DIGITAL.  Or  reach  us  via  our  Internet  address:  moreinfo@digital.com. 
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INSIGHTS 


International  Studies 


Companies  venturing 
into  foreign  markets 
have  some  serious 
homework 
ahead  of  them 

BY  THOMAS  J.  HOWARD 


Have  you  ever  heard  an 
American  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturer  complain  that  it 
can’t  sell  cars  in  Japan?  If 
you  haven’t  been  on  Mars 
for  the  last  20  years,  you  know  the 
spiel:  The  market  is  closed,  inacces¬ 
sible  to  foreign  manufacturers.  Yes, 
it’s  true  that  Japan’s  trade  practices 
make  it  tough  to  penetrate  the  mar¬ 
ket  there.  And  yet,  the  largest-selling 
luxury  car  in  Japan  is  the  Mercedes- 
Benz,  which  is  made  in  Germany. 

Why  has  Daimler-Benz  succeeded 
where  others  have  failed?  One  reason 
is  that  the  company  asked  the  right 
questions.  It  found  that  cars  in  Japan 
have  steering  wheels  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  It  found  a  demand  for  rela¬ 
tively  small  cars.  It  found  that  the 
manufacturer — not  the  distribution 
channel — creates  demand  for  the 
product.  In  short,  it  found  a  blueprint 
for  success — and  then  followed  it. 

This  is  not  rocket  science;  none  of 
this  information  is  exactly  esoteric.  In 
fact,  American  automobile  companies 
knew  these  facts  as  well  as  Daimler- 
Benz  did.  But  they  didn’t  act  on  them 
and,  as  a  result,  their  cars  sold  poorly 


in  Japan.  Today,  the  Big  Three  all 
make  cars  with  steering  wheels  on 
the  right-hand  side  and — no  sur¬ 
prise — their  collective  Japanese  mar¬ 
ket  share  has  risen  substantially. 

Success  in  an  international  venture 
depends  upon  a  company’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  ask  the  right  questions,  seek 
answers  from  the  best  sources  and 
then  take  action  based  on  those  an¬ 
swers.  Americans’  experiences  in  the 
Japanese  auto  market  demonstrate  a 
failure  to  perform  the  last  of  these 
steps.  The  rest  of  this  article  exam¬ 
ines  how  to  succeed  in  the  first  two. 

Knowing  what  questions  to  ask 
may  sound  simple  at  first,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  venture  outside  your 
home  territory  you  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider  more — and  often  more-com¬ 
plex — issues.  You  need  to  look  not 
only  at  what  to  sell  but  also  where 
and  how  to  sell  it.  For  example,  can 
an  American  company  legally  sell 
products  in  North  Korea?  (No.)  Can 
you  repatriate  your  profits  from  op¬ 
erations  in  Russia?  (Very  carefully.) 
Can  you  sell  a  product  with  the  word 
“diet”  in  its  name  in  a  convenience 
store  in  Japan?  (No,  “diet”  products 
are  sold  in  pharmacies.  Diet  Coke  is 
called  Coke  Light  in  Japan.)  Can  you 
change  distributors  in  Brazil?  (If  you 
didn’t  set  it  up  right  in  the  first 
place,  almost  never,  and  never  with¬ 
out  huge  costs.) 

I  think  you  get  the  message.  Check 
out  the  local  rules.  Find  out  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  service  requirements  in  the 
market.  Dig  deeply  into  the  distribu¬ 
tion  laws.  Look  at  the  impact  of  trade 
initiatives  like  NAFTA  and  GATT. 
In  short,  ask  the  right  questions. 

After  you  have  the  right  questions, 
where  do  you  go  to  get  answers? 
You  will  probably  want  to  gather  two 
types  of  information:  primary  (the 
information  you  get  directly  from  the 
source — potential  customers,  distrib¬ 
utors,  competitors  and  local-market 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  RSHER 


When  a  customer 
calls,  your  entire 
business  is  on  the  line. 
Will  you  know  when  he 
or  she  called  last?  What 
was  purchased?  How  it 
was  paid  for?  In  short, 
will  you  have  the 
knowledge  you  need  to 
provide  the  service  they 
expect?  We  can  help 
you  help  them. 

Our  software,  tools 
and  services  transform 
diverse  databases 
into  an  easily  accessible 
customer  knowledge 
base.  And  we  integrate 
your  internal  databases 
with  InfbBase  "  and 
numerous  other  external 
sources.  We  also  provide 
the  interfaces,  expertise 
and  outsourcing 
options  required  to 
tailor  solutions  to  your 
specific  needs. 


If  you  are  a  direct 
marketer  with  large 
database  requirements, 
we  can  ensure  that  the 
systems  you  deploy 
deliver  the  customer 
knowledge  you  need. 

So  you  can  target  offers 
more  effectively,  track 
promotions  more 
precisely,  increase 
response  rates  and 
improve  customer 
retention,  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Because  the 
better  you  know  your 
customers,  the  better 
you  can  serve  them. 
And  that's  all  your 
customers  want  to 
know  about  technology! 

To  know  more 
about  them,  call  us. 
1-800-922-9466. 


AQCIOM 

Acxiom  Corporation 
301  Industrial  Boulevard 
P  0  Box  2000 
Conway  Afl  72033-2000 


pundits)  and  secondary  (data  gleaned 
from  research  firms,  online  databases 
and  published  materials).  Each  has  its 
place  and  specific  purpose. 

In  the  world  of  international 
business,  primary  research  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  better  starting  point.  Net¬ 
working  with  people  in  your  indus¬ 
try  who  are  doing  business  in  the 
target  market  is  a  great  way  to  get  a 
feel  for  what  is  going  on  there.  It  is, 
however,  time-consuming  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  And  if  language  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  you  may  need  an  interpreter.  If 
you  are  considering  entering  a  large 
or  sophisticated  market  where  deci¬ 
sions  made  early  in  the  process  will 
have  a  long-term  impact,  spend  the 
time  and  the  money  to  do  it  right. 

You  also  may  want  to  engage  a  re¬ 
search  or  consulting  firm  to  do  more- 
formalized  primary  research.  Use 
local  focus  groups  to  test  product  or 
marketing  concepts.  Use  phone  sur¬ 
veys  to  get  the  answers  you  need.  A 
note  of  caution:  Just  like  products,  all 
research  tools  do  not  work  well  in  all 
markets.  For  example,  focus  groups 
are  very  difficult  to  manage  in  Japan, 
where  people  do  not  feel  comfortable 
expressing  opinions  in  a  group.  Phone 
surveys  don’t  work  in  China,  because 
so  few  people  have  phones. 

Secondary  research  allows  you  to 
get  information — some  of  it  free — 
that  is  usually  more  quantitative  in 
nature.  Go  to  the  public  library  and 
ask  the  reference  desk  to  help  you 
find  your  answers.  Go  to  govern¬ 
ment  sources:  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  has  volumes  of  infor¬ 
mation  (much  of  it  free  and  some  of  it 
actually  useful),  and  most  state  gov¬ 
ernments  have  departments  devoted 
to  export  trade.  In  addition,  trade  as¬ 
sociations  usually  collect  information 
about  foreign  markets,  which  is  all 
the  more  valuable  for  being  industry 
specific.  And  don’t  forget  to  pick  up 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
when  you  travel  (and  remind  your 
colleagues  to  do  the  same)  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  in  the  business 
world  from  the  local  perspective. 

Organizations  you  deal  with  in  oth¬ 
er  capacities  may  also  provide  some 
valuable  insight.  Your  banker  may  be 
very  helpful  in  investigating  financial 


alternatives.  Your  accounting  firm 
will  have  tips  about  the  tax  rules. 

Ultimately,  you  will  have  to  spend 
money  to  buy  some  good  secondary 


Check  out  the  international 
newsgroups:  Much  of 
the  information  you  gather 
there  will  be  anecdotal, 
but  it  can  still  be  useful. 


information.  Check  with  the  research 
or  consulting  firms  you  use  here  to 
see  if  they  have  an  office  in  your  tar¬ 
get  market.  Ask  your  contacts  for 
names  of  good,  local  research  sources 
and  look  for  other  names  in  published 
articles.  Some  large,  global  firms  like 
Gartner  Group,  Dataquest,  IDC  and 
Nielsen  can  be  very  good,  but  be  sure 
to  check  out  their  capabilities  in  the 
market  you  want  to  enter.  Never, 
ever  rely  on  one  source  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Every  source,  whether  sec¬ 
ondary  or  primary,  has  a  bias. 

Information  technology  can  also 
contribute  significantly  to  your 
research  efforts.  Commercial  on¬ 
line  services  such  as  CompuServe, 
America  Online  and  Prodigy  as  well 
as  Lexis-Nexis  make  volumes  of  in¬ 
formation  available  at  the  touch  of  a 
key.  The  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval 
service  provides  access  to  hundreds 
of  publications  such  as  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Business  Week.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  maintains  a  massive  data¬ 
base  with  loads  of  useful  information 
that  is  available  through  an  online 
service.  Be  careful:  The  costs  for 
these  services  can  add  up  quickly. 

Don’t  overlook  the  thrills  of  surf¬ 
ing  the  Internet.  Use  the  World  Wide 
Web  to  look  up  the  home  pages  of 
your  competitors  (many  foreign 
companies  have  home  pages  in  En¬ 
glish).  Check  out  the  international 
newsgroups:  Much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  gather  there  will  be  anecdo¬ 
tal,  but  it  can  still  be  useful. 

Electronic  “clipping  services”  are 


an  efficient  way  to  get  answers  to 
your  questions  without  being  del¬ 
uged  with  irrelevant  information. 
These  companies  periodically  (you 
set  the  period)  poll  their  databases 
and  send  you  references  to  articles 
on  subjects  you  determine  in  ad¬ 
vance.  One  such  service,  First!  from 
Individual  Inc.,  draws  on  a  wide  range 
of  sources  pertinent  to  international 
business,  including  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  Business  Law,  Korea  Economic 
Daily  and  Business  Latin  America. 
Dow  Jones,  Lexis-Nexis,  NewsEdge 
from  Desktop  Data  Inc.  and  News- 
Hound  from  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  offer  similar 
services. 

As  you  already  know,  IT  can  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  an  abundance  of  data 
whenever  you  want  it.  The  real  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  transform  that  data  into 
useful  information.  Applications  like 
Lotus  Notes  provide  excellent  tools 
to  manage,  store  and  retrieve  all  that 
stuff  you  just  paid  a  zillion  dollars  for. 
Most  research  companies  have  a 
Notes  front  end.  These  agents  usual¬ 
ly  replicate  a  portion  of  the  database 
on  your  Notes  server,  so  you  can 
easily  access  the  piece  you  buy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  any  information  you  receive 
electronically  can  be  placed  in  a 
Notes  database.  If  you  have  impor¬ 
tant  information  in  hard  copy,  get  a 
scanner  and  put  it  in  electronic  form. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  some  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  help  you  make  your 
research  decisions.  Create  a  plan  that 
describes  what  you  want,  when  you 
want  it  and  how  much  you  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Know  in  advance  what 
questions  you  should  ask.  Use  multi¬ 
ple  sources  of  both  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  information.  Apply  technolo¬ 
gy  to  make  the  process  easier  and 
the  information  more  useful  to  more 
people.  And  don’t  forget,  in  interna¬ 
tional  ventures,  more  than  most,  as¬ 
sumptions  can  be  dangerous.  BE] 


Thomas  J.  Howard  is  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  international,  at  Tricord  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  a  server  manufacturer  in 
Plymouth,  Minn.  His  book  Global  Ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  Information  Age:  Big 
Planet,  Small  World  was  published  by 
Van  Nostrand  Reinhold. 
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Controllers 


Leave  it  to  Cabletron  to  be  so  open  to  new  ideas  -  like  including  main¬ 
frame-based  systems  in  the  migration  to  advanced  networking  technologies. 
Our  OpenSNA  solutions  allow  for  the  smoothest  integration  possible, 
without  forcing  you  to  sacrifice  the  investments  you’ve  made  in  existing 
equipment.  Select  from  a  wide  range  of  SNA/LAN/WAN  products  to 
provide  end-to-end  connectivity  at  every  level  of  your  network.  Modular 
and  workgroup  SNA  connectivity  solutions,  such  as  direct  access  to  Frame 
Relay.  Complete  protocol  support  including  APPN,  TCP/IP  and  DLSw. 
LAN-to-mainframe  access.  Integrated  SNA/LAN  network  management 
with  SPECTRUM  /Blue Vision™.  But  why  stop  there? 

Cabletron’s  OpenSNA  solutions  mean  customers  can  realize  the 
ultimate  in  networking  -  a  true  switch-based  virtual  enterprise  internetwork. 
We  call  the  migration  to  virtual  networking  Synthesis'  '.  Through 
Cabletron’s  expertise  in  connectivity,  network  management  and  worldwide 


Frame  Relay 
r  SNA.  PPP,  ISDN 
FTI,  Tl 


Token  Ring  HubSTACK 


service,  Synthesis  accommodates  the  most  disparate 
technologies,  even  traditional  SNA  systems,  in  creating  a 
company-wide  information  highway  that  delivers 
bottom-line  benefits  unlike  anything  you’ve  seen  before. 
Talk  about  revolutionary! 

Now’s  the  time  to  open  up  to  Cabletron  and  our  Open 
SNA  solutions.  Call  (603)  337-2801  for  more  information. 
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OUTLOOK 


Client/Server  Everything 


A  survey  of  top  IS 
executives  shows 
that  the  client/server 
revolution  sends  ripples 
in  all  directions 

BY  JEFFREY  PLEWA 
and  STEVEN  PLISKIN 


For  the  past  seven  years,  the  In¬ 
formation  Technology  Consult¬ 
ing  Group  ofDeloitte  &  Touche 
LLP  has  surveyed  U.S.  and 
Canadian  CIOs  to  track  their 
plans  and  get  a  sense  of  some  general 
trends.  This  year,  nearly  400  executives 
responded  to  the  survey — which,  not 
surprisingly,  showed  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  the  use  of  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  and  business-process  reengi¬ 
neering  (BPR). 

To  review  the  results  of  the  survey 
and  gain  additional  insights,  Deloitte 
&  Touche  assembled  a  representative 
panel  of  respondent  CIOs,  who  met  in 
Chicago  in  April  to  discuss  a  range  of 
issues.  In  attendance  were  Donald 
Hollis,  executive  vice  president  of  First 
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Chicago  Corp.;  Robert  Musacchio,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  CIO  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association;  Richard  Golden, 
director  of  information  systems  at 
Mesirow  Financial;  Riz  Shakir,  area 
vice  president  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  with  System  Software  Archi¬ 
tecture;  and  fohn  Tyler,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  technology  officer 
at  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  What  follow 
are  highlights  from  the  survey,  but¬ 
tressed  with  observations  made  by  this 
panel  of  executives. 

When  it  comes  to  information- 
management  initiatives,  the 
buck  clearly  stops  with  the 
CIO.  However,  as  information  in¬ 
creasingly  becomes  the  lifeblood  of 
an  organization,  and  solutions  call  for 
enterprisewide  implementation,  cre¬ 
ating  applications  to  serve  the  whole 
organization  becomes  more  compli¬ 
cated.  The  role  of  the  CIO  remains 
highly  political  and  demands  that  he 
or  she  not  only  understand  the  fu¬ 
ture  benefits  of  technology  solutions 
but  also  be  able  to  articulate  them  in  a 
way  that  departmental  executives  can 
embrace  and  translate  to  their  staffs. 

At  the  heart  of  today’s  most  often 
articulated  solutions  is  the  client/ 
server  architecture.  About  90  percent 
of  all  CIOs  say  their  expenditures  on 
client/server  projects  will  increase 
significantly  or  somewhat  during  the 
next  two  years,  particularly  in  the 
banking  and  financial  services  indus¬ 
try.  While  larger  companies  expect 
to  invest  more  in  the  client/server 
arena,  even  companies  with  revenues 
of  less  than  $100  million  foresee  a  siz¬ 
able  increase  in  their  investments  in 
this  hot-button  technology. 

The  survey  revealed  that  the  use 
of  a  client/server  architecture  has 
risen  about  60  percent  in  the  past 
year,  from  27  percent  of  all  applica- 
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CHARTS  BY  CHRISTINA  WILLIAMS 


Client/Server  you  can  count  on 


TUXEDO’  System 


MAY  YOU 
LIVE  IN 
INTERESTING 
TIMES. 


These  days,  you  have  to  be  prepared 
for  changing  conditions.  Stretch  the 
envelope.  Shift  on-the-fly.  Rapidly 
develop  the  high-performance 
client/server  applications  you  can 
run  your  business  on. 

Then  scale  them; 
distribute  them;  manage 
them;  deploy  them  with  the 
power  and  reliability  of 
a  "virtual  mainframe." 
Three-tier  client/server  using  your 
favorite  development  tools.  Across 
hundreds  of  servers  and  thousands 
of  clients.  Today.  Now. 

Isn’t  that  interesting? 


Hundreds  of  organizations 
rely  on  TUXEDO  System's 
three-tier  development 
and  runtime  environ¬ 
ment  to  develop  and  deploy 
reliable,  high-performance 
distributed  applications. 

It's  a  very  interesting  story. 
Call  1-800-246-4954  today 
for  an  information  kit. 


N  O  V  E 


L  L. 


Copyright©  1995  Novell,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Novell,  TUXEDO 
and  N-Design  are  registered  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc. 
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Percent  of  Respondents  Assessing  Results 


tions  in  1993  to  43  percent  in  1994. 
Moreover,  CIOs  are  gradually  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  more-advanced  architec¬ 
tures — distributed  data  and  func¬ 
tionality  (see  chart,  Page  30) — rather 
than  standing  pat  with  such  “ground 
floor”  C/S  strategies  as  remote  data¬ 
base  access  and  GUI  front  ends  to 
traditional  technologies. 

Nonetheless,  between  1993  and 
1994,  the  gap  between  actual  and  per¬ 
ceived  benefits  of  using  client/server 
tools  continued  to  widen.  According 
to  respondents,  the  major  challenges 
they  face  are  reducing  development 
time  for  creating  applications,  en¬ 
hancing  system  quality,  reducing 
maintenance  costs,  improving  perfor¬ 
mance  and  improving  documentation. 
Among  obstacles  to  implementation, 
the  two  most  frequently  cited  by  re¬ 
spondents  were  the  complexity  of  the 
multivendor  environment  and  the 
lack  of  qualified  personnel  skilled  in 
the  use  of  client/server  tools. 

As  a  possible  remedy  to  the  latter, 
First  Chicago’s  Donald  Hollis  be¬ 
lieves  object-oriented  development 
techniques  could  substantially  short¬ 
en  the  front-end  development  pro¬ 
cess.  He  also  sees  parallel  processing 
as  a  particularly  powerful  alternative 
mainframe,  offering  good  price/per¬ 
formance  levels  and  suitability  for 
client/server  architectures. 

According  to  System  Software’s 
Riz  Shakir,  current  client/server  so¬ 
lutions  are  still  in  the  technology’s 
first  generation.  What  is  needed  for 
second-generation  manifestations, 
he  says,  is  intelligence  in  both  the 
client  and  the  server — which 
he  identifies  as  a  “peer-to-peer 


environment.”  These  tools  are  just 
emerging,  Shakir  notes.  “They  come 
after  the  need  has  been  there  a  year 
or  two;  until  then,  we  end  up  making 
do  with  pieces  of  tools.  We  need  the 
more-advanced  tools.” 

The  AMA’s  Robert  Musacchio 
notes  that  over  the  past  couple  of 
years,  “new  developments  in  client/ 
server  have  been  departmental  in 
nature  and  not  enterprisewide.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  each  time  you  roll  out  a 
new  system,  it’s  like  a  baby  taking  a 
new  step.” 

The  lack  of  focus  on  infrastruc¬ 
ture  costs  was  also  observed  by  pan¬ 
elists.  Hollis  says  that,  historically, 
the  costs  of  middleware,  servers, 
communications  and  help  desks 
have  not  been  properly  factored  in. 
“We  need  crews  of  people  to  fix  the 
thousands  of  devices  that  are  part  of 
a  wide  area  network,”  says  Hollis. 
“It’s  not  like  it  was  when  there  was 


just  a  PC.  A  lot  more  maintenance 
and  training  is  needed.  Anything  done 
centrally  had  economies  of  scale.  But 
in  Chicago,  we  are  spread  over  11 
buildings,  and  just  keeping  track  of 
inventory  and  the  release  level  of 
software  is  massively  more  difficult.” 

Although  client/server  is  defi¬ 
nitely  the  architecture  of  choice 
for  new  enterprisewide  solutions, 
legacy  systems  still  account  for  near¬ 
ly  three-quarters  of  all  mission-criti¬ 
cal  systems.  (Interestingly,  more  than 
one-third  of  respondent  CIOs  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  legacy  systems,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  71  percent  cited  a 
lack  of  access  to  management  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  problem.)  Not  surprising¬ 
ly,  the  major  obstacle  to  replacing 
legacy  systems,  noted  by  74  percent 
of  CIOs  in  1994  (up  from  69  percent 
in  1993),  is  the  cost.  However,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  CIOs  do  expect  to 
replace  their  legacy  systems  with 
commercial  packages  rather  than 
custom-developed  systems. 

Are  such  legacy-replacement  pack¬ 
ages  out  in  the  marketplace  yet? 
Musacchio  notes  that  some  are  now 
available  in  the  financial-applications 
arena.  However,  he  expects  that  any 
packages  the  AMA  needs  will  re¬ 
quire  a  high  degree  of  customization. 

Mesirow’s  Richard  Golden  be¬ 
lieves  that  vendors  are  bringing 
out  increasingly  mature  and  stable 
client/server  packages,  for  which 
extensive  modification  is  not  need¬ 
ed.  He  says  his  firm  is  implementing 


Expected  and  Actual  Benefits  of  Business -Process  Reengineering 

Percent  of  Respondents  Rating  the  Benefit  as  Significant 


Improved  service 


Improved  quality 


Reduced  costs 


69 


54 


Enhanced  revenue 


25 


19 


Expected 

Actual 
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Q:  What’s  http://www.premenos.com? 

A:  The  best  resource  for  information  on 
Electronic  Commerce. 

Q:  Says  who? 

A:  The  340,000+  people  who’ve  already 
accessed  our  web  server. 

Q:  What’s  up  there? 

A:  The  latest  news  on  the  merger  of 
XI 2/EDIFACT  standards,  new  EDI 
reference  models,  trade  shows  & 
conferences,  a  reference  library 
of  electronic  commerce  articles 
and  more... 

Q:  Who’d  put  all  of  that  up  on  the 
worldwide  web? 

A:  Premenos.  Of  course. 


Everything  you  always  wanted  to  know  about 
Electronic  Commerce. 

1-800-426-3836 


packages  for  financial  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  and  portfolio  management  with¬ 
out  a  high  degree  of  customization. 
“Products  coming  to  market  have 
built-in  flexibility.  Such  flexibility 
is  part  of  the  tools.”  In  fact,  Mesirow 
is  replacing  its  legacy  systems  with 
more-robust  client/server  systems. 

Although  outsourcing  finds  more 
acceptance  among  CIOs,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  major  option  for  replac¬ 
ing  legacy  systems.  The  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  only  26  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  in  1994  (up  from  24  percent  in 
’93)  view  application  development  as 
an  outsourcing  option. 

Business-Process  Reengineering 

As  in  past  years,  BPR  continues  to 
rank  high  as  a  focus  of  attention 
among  CIOs.  On  average,  the  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  survey  found  that 
companies  launched  3.8  BPR  initia¬ 
tives  in  1994,  up  from  3.2  projects  in 
1993.  While  88  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  report  satisfaction  with 
their  BPR  projects  (up  sharply  from 
1993’s  satisfaction  level  of  68  per¬ 
cent),  expectations  for  improved  ser¬ 
vice,  improved  quality,  reduced  costs 
and  enhanced  revenues  still  lagged 
behind  actual  benefits  (see  charts, 
Page  32).  The  survey  also  concluded 
that  technology  efforts  involving 
BPR  are  more  successful  than  tech¬ 
nology  initiatives  that  do  not  involve 
BPR,  and  that  networking  and 
client/server  architecture  are  the 
two  most  important  technology  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  company’s  BPR  efforts. 

The  most  important  contributors 
to  the  overall  business  success  of 
BPR  are  the  presence  of  a  strong 
champion  or  executive  sponsor  and 
an  effective  project-management 
team,  according  to  the  respondents. 
When  asked  who  should  lead  the 
BPR  charge,  96  percent  of  CIOs  re¬ 
sponded  that  non-IS  management 
should  either  lead  the  effort  or  be 
part  of  a  team  that  also  includes  infor¬ 
mation  technology  management.  Six¬ 
ty-eight  percent  also  think  that  the 
ideal  project-management  group  is  a 
cross-functional  team  cosponsored  by 
IS  and  business  management. 

Houghton  Mifflin’s  John  Tyler  says 
his  company  “achieved  some  expect¬ 


ed  benefits  on  smaller  projects. 
There  is  a  steep  learning  curve  on 
processes  that  cut  across  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  [Implementation!  took  a  good 
deal  longer  than  we  expected  and  re¬ 
quired  more  resources”  than  antici¬ 
pated  to  conclude  projects.  Although 
Tyler  believes  BPR  activities  should 


Despite  their  own 
slightly  improved  job 
security,  CIOs  continue  to 
have  problems  finding 
qualified  staff  for  certain 
key  positions — particularly 
client/server  technical 
architects  and  distributed- 
database  experts. 


be  led  by  the  relevant  business  units, 
he  notes  that  “on  a  corporatewide 
basis,  no  one  business  unit  [makes 
decisions].  IT  is  ultimately  the  en¬ 
abler  and  implementer  of  change.” 
The  key  to  organizational  under¬ 
standing,  according  to  Tyler,  is  better 
communications;  and  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  business-unit  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  communicate  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  BPR  to  their  people. 

The  most  significant  obstacles  to 
BPR  success  cited  were  organiza¬ 
tional  resistance  to  change  (82  per¬ 
cent),  inadequate  executive  sponsor¬ 
ship  (72  percent),  unrealistic  expec¬ 
tations  (65  percent)  and  inadequate 
project  management  (54  percent). 

The  CIO  Role  and  IS  Staffing 

In  a  positive  note  on  the  perennially 
negative  theme  of  CIO  turnover,  the 
Deloitte  &  Touche  survey  found  that 
turnover  has  dropped  from  17.5  per¬ 
cent  in  1992  and  18.8  percent  in  1993 
to  15.5  percent  in  1994.  About  75  per¬ 
cent  of  respondents  describe  them¬ 
selves  as  career  IS  professionals 
who  have  been  with  their  compa¬ 
nies  for  an  average  of  11  years. 


Despite  their  own  slightly  im¬ 
proved  job  security,  CIOs  continue 
to  have  problems  finding  qualified 
staff  for  certain  key  positions — 
particularly  client/server  technical 
architects  (cited  by  79  percent)  and 
distributed-database  experts  (72 
percent).  Hollis  notes  that  First 
Chicago  is  now  working  on  develop¬ 
ing  a  career  track  that  would  re¬ 
ward  and  compensate  IT  staff  for 
better  performance  in  the  mentor¬ 
ing,  consulting  and  teaching  skills 
that  are  necessary  in  today’s  IT  en¬ 
vironment.  Hollis  says  his  company 
expects  to  roll  out  a  program  of  re¬ 
ward  and  recognition  for  such  skills 
this  summer. 

Other  Noteworthy  Survey  Findings 

■  IT  budgets  increased  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3.5  percent  in  1994,  while  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  went  up  by 
only  2.7  percent. 

■  Over  the  past  three  years,  the 
willingness  of  information  execu¬ 
tives  to  outsource  key  functions  has 
grown  consistently.  The  three  most 
often  outsourced  functions  in  1994 
were  disaster  recovery  (59  percent, 
up  from  45  percent  in  ’93);  data  en¬ 
try  (32  percent,  up  from  26  percent); 
and  application  development  (26 
percent,  up  from  24  percent). 

■  Despite  fairly  broad  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  integrating  sys¬ 
tems  across  international  operations, 
progress  toward  achieving  that  goal 
has  been  slow.  Some  50  percent  of 
respondent  CIOs  said  international 
integration  was  very  important  (up 
from  46  percent  in  ’93).  But  only  17 
percent  claimed  to  be  highly  inte¬ 
grated;  and  59  percent  were  mini¬ 
mally  or  not  at  all  integrated. 

■  Survey  respondents  reported  3 
percent  of  their  IT  budgets  is  allo¬ 
cated  to  training.  Health-care  re¬ 
spondents  spent  the  most  on  train¬ 
ing  (4.2  percent),  while  banking  and 
financial  services  firms  spent  the 
least  (1.9  percent).  BE! 


Steven  Pliskin  and  Jeffrey  Plewa  are 
principals  with  Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP 
management  consulting  in  the  Sys¬ 
tems  Integration  Center  of  Expertise 
in  Chicago. 
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A  SPECIAL  REPORT  SUPPLEMENT 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


THE  FW/CIO  QUARTERLY 

Corporate  Treasure  Maps 

The  days  of  sticking  colored 
pins  in  wall  maps  are  numbered. 


IS 


Y 

our  company 
growing.  Potential 
customers  abound, 
and  your  salesmen 
are  exploring  undiscovered  territory. 
They’re  sending  back  more  and  more 
information  to  headquarters,  and 
you’ve  got  to  figure  out  how  to  digest 
it  all.  What  to  do? 

Within  the  last  few 
years  a  new  technology 
has  started  gaining  accep¬ 
tance  that  dramatically 
enhances  the  ability  of  a 
business  to  use  huge  and 
ever-increasing  amounts 
of  data  in  powerful  new 
ways.  It  can  radically  alter 
the  performance  of  a  wide 
range  of  company  activi¬ 
ties  from  site  selection  to 
market  segmentation  to 
sales  force  distribution. 

Known  as  geographic 
information  systems — 

GIS  for  short — the  tech¬ 
nology  involves  a  digi¬ 
tized  map,  a  powerful 
computer  and  software 
that  permits  the  superim¬ 
position  and  manipula¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds  of 
demographic  and  corpo¬ 
rate  data  on  the  map. 

It  has  been  used  for  decades  by  en¬ 
ergy  companies,  utilities,  railroads  and 
governments  to  plot  pipeline  routes, 
track  population  movements,  map  the 
mineral  content  of  geologic  forma¬ 


tions  and  the  like.  But  now  that 
workstations  and  desktop  computers 
are  becoming  so  enormously  power¬ 
ful,  GIS  is  moving  into  the  business 
trenches. 

“Eighty-five  percent  of  all  data  has 
a  geographic  component,”  says  Mike 
Marvin,  chairman  of  Maplnfo,  a  GIS 


firm  based  in  Troy,  N.Y.  That  in¬ 
cludes  virtually  anything  having  a 
spatial  or  temporal  relation,  from 
boxes  in  an  organizational  chart  to 
time  lines  of  a  manufacturing  proc¬ 
esses  to  addresses  of  major  customers. 


“The  business  problem  has 
changed  from  too  little  data  to  too 
much  data,  data  that  is  poorly  under¬ 
stood  and  rarely  used,”  says  John  An- 
tenucci,  president  of  PlanGraphics,  a 
GIS  consulting  firm  based  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky.  “The  most  significant  bene¬ 
fit  of  GIS  may  be  its  ability  to  take 
the  results  of  an  analysis 
and  display  them  in  a  vi¬ 
sually  powerful  way.  It  is 
a  great  tool  for  conceptu¬ 
alizing  and  analyzing  rela¬ 
tionships  between  data 
sets  that  previously  re¬ 
mained  separate.” 

To  comprehend  just 
how  thoroughly  GIS  can 
change  the  way  a  com¬ 
pany  handles  data,  con¬ 
sider  the  case  of  Whiteco 
Outdoor,  a  PlanGraphics 
client  in  Merrillville,  Ind. 
The  $100  million-in-rev- 
enues  division  of  Whiteco 
Industries  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  20,000  billboards 
nationwide. 

The  heart  of  billboard 
sales  is  the  marketing  pro¬ 
posal  made  to  prospective 
advertisers.  In  the  past, 
the  salesperson  would 
take  a  map  of  the  area  where  the 
prospect  did  business,  laboriously  stick 
on  colored  dots  indicating  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  proposed  billboards  and  try  to 
explain  what  it  all  meant  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Questions  about  alternate  con- 
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IN  A  QUIET  CORNER 
of  southwestern  Ohio,  the 
conflicting  pressures  of  medical 
care  and  medical  cost  are  being 
worked  out  in  a  very  healthy  way. 

Thanks  to  a  ne  w  Health  Data 


Network,  doctors  in  seven  Dayton 
area  hospitals  are  now  spending 
more  time  with  patients,  and  almost 
no  time  looking  for  records. 

The  network,  spearheaded  by 
IBM,  lets  authorized  doctors  look 


up  medical  histories  within 
seconds,  no  matter  where  their 
patients  were  treated.  Test  results 
are  also  included,  so  repetitive 
testing  has  dropped. 

In  all,  the  network  is  help- 


ing  the  Greater  Dayton  Area 
Hospital  Association  better  man¬ 
age  the  big  issues  in  health  care 

today.  II  hile  allowing  doctors 
|  ^  ° 

to  focus  on  the  little  ones,  too. 

To  learn  how  networking 


can  help  your  business,  call  us  at 
1  800  426-2808,  ext.  5510. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


Change 


DATA  BASE  MANAGEMENT 


Eyes  in  the  Sky 

High-resolution  photography  from  space-based  satel¬ 
lites  used  to  be  a  tightly  controlled  military  technol¬ 
ogy.  With  the  easing  of  Cold  War  tensions,  the  U.S. 
government  now  permits  commercial  use  of  pictures 
with  a  resolution  of  up  to  one  meter,  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  distinguish  a  large  dog. 

Geographic  Information  Systems  based  on  satel¬ 
lite  photography  have  enormous  potential.  Power 
companies  can  use  them  to  develop  optimal  trans¬ 
portation  and  utility  systems  and  to  manage  their 
grids.  Telecommunications  companies  can  use  them  to 
select  the  best  locations  for  their  cellular  sites.  Tax  as¬ 
sessors  can  determine  the  nature  of  additions  put  in 
and  whether  they  are  unauthorized.  The  mining  in¬ 
dustry  can  look  for  mineral  deposits  associated  with 
small  geological  formations.  Farmers  can  monitor  crop 
production  and  know  the  precise  contours  of  pest  in¬ 
festations.  Construction  companies  can  decide  the 
best  route  for  pipelines  and  roads.  The  list  is  endless. 

“High-resolution  aerial  photography  will  run  you 


$800  to  $  1 ,000  per  square  mile  and  it  could  take  four 
to  18  months  for  the  data,  converted  into  maps,  to 
reach  you,”  says  John  Neer,  president  of  Thornton, 
Colo. -based  Space  Imaging.  “Satellite  photography 
will  cost  you  a  half  to  a  tenth  as  much,  and  it’s  better. 
Our  satellite  can  record  a  60-square-mile  area,  at  one- 
meter  resolution,  in  2.5  seconds.  Digitized  process¬ 
ing  ensures  that  you  get  maps  in  minutes  or  hours.” 

Space  Imaging  is  funded  by  a  consortium  including 
Mitsubishi,  Lockheed  and  E-Systems  and  expects  to 
launch  its  first  satellite,  with  one-meter  resolution  ca¬ 
pability,  in  late  1997.  EarthWatch  was  formed  by  the 
merger  of  WorldView  Imaging — designer  of  the  Early- 
Bird  satellites — and  parts  of  Ball  Corp.’s  aerospace  and 
communications  group.  Longmont,  Colo.-based  Earth- 
Watch  plans  to  have  a  satellite  with  three-meter  reso¬ 
lution  capability  in  orbit  by  the  first  quarter  of  1996 
and  its  first  one-meter  resolution  capability  satellite  in 
space  by  the  second  quarter  of  1997.  Another  U.S. 
venture,  Eyeglass,  started  by  Orbital  Sciences  Corp. 
and  GDE  Systems,  subsequently  acquired  by  Tracor,  is 
trying  to  firm  up  its  financing.  — S.S.R. 


figurations  of  billboards  inevitably  led 
to  the  construction  of  new  maps  and 
more  attempts  at  explanation.  The 
process  was  labor-intensive,  frustrat¬ 
ing  and  time-consuming. 

So  with  the  help  of  a  subsidiary  of 
Strategic  Mapping  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  Whiteco  is  introducing  a  GIS 
that  will  contain  standardized  digital 
maps  of  the  areas  where  it  has  bill¬ 
boards.  Every  billboard  the  company 
owns  is  pinpointed  exactly  using  the 
Global  Positioning  System,  and  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  board  and  its  location 
are  being  stored  on  compact  disks. 
Other  data,  such  as  traffic-flow  pat¬ 
terns,  are  also  being  merged  in. 

Soon  a  Whiteco  salesperson  will 
be  able  to  show  prospects  brilliantly 
colored  computer-generated  maps 
with  proposed  billboard  sites  clearly 
marked.  He  will  be  able  to  provide  a 
recent  photograph  of  the  site  as  well 
as  data  on  traffic  flow.  Any  necessary 
changes  will  be  illustrated  instantly. 

It  gets  better.  “State  transportation 
agencies  do  origin  and  destination 
studies  of  drivers  on  various  highways, 
and  statistically  aggregate  them  into 
geographical  areas  known  as  Trans¬ 
portation  Planning  Zones  (TPZs),” 


says  Antenucci.  “We  can  tie  the  TPZs 
to  census  tracts,  get  telephone- 
exchange  and  zip-code  data  and 
merge  it  with  demographic  data  from 
firms  like  Donnelly  and  Dun  &  Brad- 
street.  We  can  demonstrate  the  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  incomes  of  these  drivers, 
the  products  they  buy  and  how  much 
they  spend.” 

With  such  rich  data,  Whiteco  will 
be  able  to  charge  premium  prices  for 
many  locations.  “We  will  be  able  to 
pull  in  many  new  customers,”  says  Joe 
Little,  senior  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  company.  “If  we  know 
what  the  drivers  are  buying,  we  know 
which  firms  to  solicit.” 

The  system  will  also  provide  better 
support  to  managers.  “We  don’t  do  as 
good  a  job  as  we  should  do  at  inven¬ 
tory  management,”  says  Little.  “Some 
billboard  locations  bring  in  as  low  as 
half  the  revenues  of  others  at  compa¬ 
rable  locations.”  The  new  system  can 
generate  maps  marking  poorly  per¬ 
forming  locations,  compare  their  re¬ 
sults  to  other  locations  and  show  how 
they  vary  over  time.  As  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  underperformers,  and 
unprofitable  customers  are  dropped, 
Little  expects  overall  revenues  to  rise. 


Whiteco’s  GIS  system  is  expected 
to  be  tested  this  summer  and  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

GIS  and  a  billboard  company 
make  a  perfect  match,  but  others  are 
using  the  system  in  less  obvious  ways: 

•The  cellular  phone  company 
Cellular  One  manages  some  300  cell 
sites  in  northern  California.  Its  Bay 
Area  office  has  a  centralized  network 
management  center  that  includes  a 
special  monitoring  room  containing 
huge  display  screens.  It  is  a  state-of- 
the-art  management  system. 

“We  tied  Maplnfo  into  our  auto¬ 
mated  system  so  that  we  can  see  ex¬ 
actly  where  problems  are  occurring,” 
says  Rob  Grace,  manager  of  the  cen¬ 
ter.  “We  know  where  customers  are 
experiencing  ‘call  disconnects,’  where 
battery  failures  are  taking  place  and 
where  unauthorized  persons  may  have 
broken  into  one  of  our  remote  build¬ 
ings.  Since  we  can  pinpoint  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  it  is  easy  to  tell  if  remote  main¬ 
tenance  can  be  performed.  If  not,  we 
simply  page  the  nearest  technician 
and  give  him  precise  directions  to  the 
site  from  wherever  he  is.” 

In  the  past,  the  company  had  three 
separate  management  centers,  each  of 
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Introducing  The  Frol 
Financial  Software  That's  As 

Ambitious  As  fra  lire. 


Those  who  succeed  today  outwork, 
outthink  and  outperform  the  com¬ 
petition  in  everything  they  do. 

But  that’s  not  only  true  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  also  true  in  the  business  of 
financial  software.  Where  nothing 
can  compete 

with  CA-Masterpiecey2000.  The  first  financial 
software  designed  for  a  re-engineered,  right-sized, 
real-time  world. 

With  its  proven  client/server  technology 
Masterpiece  allows  you  to  streamline  processes 
and  workflows.  Obtain  more  accurate  and  timely  financial  data. 
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Masterpiece  is  easy  to  use.  And  that  makes 
everyone  more  productive. 
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which  maintained  its  own  data.  Net¬ 
work  maintenance  staff  members  in 
one  area  were  unaware  of  problems  in 
another  until  customer  complaints 
started  coming  in.  “Now,”  says  Grace, 
“If  AT&T  goes  down,  I  know  exactly 
where  it  did  so  and  can  get  it  fixed 
much  faster.  It  also  helps  with  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  If  any  customer  expe¬ 
riences  five  or  more  disconnects,  we 
check  to  see  if  the  problem  is  with  us. 
If  it  is,  we  give  credit.  If  it  is  not,  we 
call  the  customer  and  have  him  or  her 
come  in  for  free  phone  maintenance. 
We  now  get  far  fewer  angry  calls.” 

•When  Hurricane  Andrew  devas¬ 
tated  400  square  miles  of  Florida  in 
1992,  the  street  signs  and  landmarks 
in  many  areas  simply  vanished.  Roads 
were  all  but  impassable,  residents 
were  disoriented  and  thousands  of 
outside  troops  and  relief  workers 
could  not  find  their  way 
around. 

At  the  time  the  hurri¬ 
cane  hit  Florida,  Tom 
Mulhall  was  a  project 
manager  for  response-re¬ 
covery  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA).  He 
mapped  all  command 
posts,  public  shelters,  dis¬ 
tribution  centers,  medical 
facilities,  passable  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  area  of  the  disaster — an  enor¬ 
mous,  ever-changing  list. 

The  GIS  maps  were  used  by 
FEMA,  the  police,  EMS,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  the  Red  Cross  and  oth¬ 
ers.  “We  had  no  time  to  train  users  or 
worry  about  system  compatibility,” 
says  Mulhall.  “Insurance  claims 
processors  were  using  Macs  and  Win¬ 
dows  and  Unix  machines.  Maplnfo 
performed  superbly  in  very  demand¬ 
ing  conditions.” 

When  the  Midwest  floods  hit,  de¬ 
tailed  maps  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
flood  plain  were  created  using  Map- 
Info,  and  the  director  of  FEMA  used 
them  to  brief  President  Clinton. 

•The  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  is  divided  up  into  18  different 
areas — roughly  corresponding  to  New 


York  City’s  precincts — with  distinct 
geographic  borders.  Census  tracts  de¬ 
fined  a  patrolman’s  “basic  car  area” 
without  regard  to  natural  or  commu¬ 
nity  boundaries.  So  officers  patrolling 
one  area  were  often  unaware  of  crimes 
committed  nearby  in  another.  Areas 
of  similar  size  had  vastly  unequal 
numbers  of  “calls  for  service.”  Shops 
and  commercial  establishments  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  street  some¬ 
times  fell  under  different  divisions 
and  were  assigned  to  different  officers. 
Looking  for  connections  by  checking 
crime  reports  by  hand  was  a  tedious 
and  frequently  futile  exercise  in  a  city 
where  350,000  crimes  are  docu¬ 
mented  each  year. 

The  result:  Patterns  of  crime  fre¬ 
quently  went  undetected. 

So  the  police  department  turned 
to  GIS.  Using  Maplnfo,  the  city  was 


remapped  using  data  on  patterns  of 
calls  for  service,  natural  ethnic  and 
economic  divisions,  community 
boundaries  and  similar  variables,  and 
then  redistricted.  Now  the  LAPD  can 
boast  a  higher,  more  uniform  level  of 
service.  The  department  also  uses  GIS 
to  fight  crime  directly.  All  carjackings 
within  a  certain  distance  of  a  freeway, 
for  example,  can  be  mapped  with  de¬ 
tails  such  as  type  of  car,  criminal’s  age 
and  ethnicity,  time  of  day  and  so  on. 
Chronological  sequences  of  crimes 
can  be  portrayed  through  blinking 
pinpoints  on  a  computer  screen.  With 
a  clear  pattern  guiding  them,  officers 
have  a  better  handle  on  when  and 
where  to  position  stakeouts. 

“Last  year  homicides  went  down 
by  21%,  robberies  by  20%,  sexual  as¬ 
saults  by  about  12%  and  aggravated 


assaults  by  6%,”  says  Detective  Jesse 
Castillo  of  the  department’s  crime 
analysis  unit.  “At  least  some  of  this 
decline  is  due  to  more  efficient  use  of 
our  resources  using  the  new  system.” 

Providers  of  GIS  products  and  sys¬ 
tems  are  popping  up  like,  well,  pins 
on  a  map.  “ESRI  in  Redlands,  Calif., 
and  Intergraph  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
are  the  leaders  in  workstation  envi¬ 
ronments,”  says  Antenucci.  “ESRI  is 
dominant  in  providing  GIS  to  local 
governments  while  Intergraph  is 
strong  in  servicing  utilities  and  the 
military.  Maplnfo  is  the  leader  in  the 
desktop  environment,  with  Strategic 
Mapping  a  strong  second  and  ESRI 
not  far  behind.  Lots  of  smaller  com¬ 
panies  are  trying  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  well.” 

These  companies  aren’t  just  sitting 
around  waiting  for  businesses  to  come 
to  them  for  help.  Every 
GIS  company  is  also  busy 
building  up  its  own  pro¬ 
prietary  data  bases  of 
maps,  demographic  and 
other  data  and  contracting 
with  third  parties,  such  as 
research  firms,  to  offer 
their  data  to  customers 
who  use  them  to  draw 
ever  more  detailed  maps. 

“GIS  is  on  the  verge  of 
making  the  transition 
from  a  technology  that’s  carefully 
evaluated  prior  to  implementation  to 
one  that’s  specified  as  a  standard  op¬ 
tion,”  says  Antenucci.  “For  example, 
in  the  next  few  years,  GIS-based 
travel  access  guides  will  become  com¬ 
mon  in  all  tourism  facilities.  You’ll  be 
able  to  walk  into  your  hotel  lobby  and 
plan  your  entire  week  from  choices 
on  your  computer  screen — where  to 
eat,  what  places  to  tour,  what  routes 
to  take.  You’ll  even  be  able  to  make 
dinner,  hotel  and  theater  reservations 
on-line. 

So  if  you  work  for  a  company  that 
makes  colored  push  pins,  better  polish 
up  your  resume.  ■ 

Srikumar  S.  Rao  is  chairman  of  the 
Marketing  Department  at  the  C.W.  Post 
campus  of  Long  Island  University. 
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YOU’D  SMILE  TOO  IF  YOU  JUST  CUT  YOUR 

NETWORK  PRINTER  COSTS  IN  HALF. 


PRINTER  cost  reduction 


KYOCERA  SUCCESS  STORY  #559 

BACKGROUND:  Switched  from 
HP  to  Kyocera.  Recently 
purchased  150  Kyocera 
“cartridge-free’’  printers. 

KYO-SAVINGS:  More  than 
$100,000  in  the 


first  year. 


Kyocera  offers  a  broad  range 
of  “cartridge-free”  printers: 


*  300  and  600  dpi 

*  4, 10  and  18  ppm 

*  Internal  NIC 

*  Multi-protocol  support 

*  Modular  paper-handling 
■  Duplexing 

*  Energy  Star  compliant 

*  Small  footprint 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 
OF  “CARTRIDGE-FREE”  PRINTERS 
FROM  KYOCERA. 


They’re  incredibly  fast.  Advanced.  And  reliable. 
So  how  come  they  cost  50%  less  to  operate 
than  HP®and  Lexmark™ printers? 

Because  the  largest  printer  expense  isn’t  the 
cost  of  the  printer  —  but  the  cost  of  all  those 
expensive  toner  cartridges  you  have  to  buy. 

Kyocera®  printers  are  the  first  — 
and  only  —  laser  printers  with 
long-life  imaging  components,  so 
you  never  have  to  replace  expensive  cartridges. 


“CARTRIDGE-FREE”  TECHNOLOGY 
REDUCES  PRINTING  COSTS  BY  50%. 

Overtime,  the  savings  can  be  enormous. 

One  printer  alone  could  save  you  $3,700*  the 


first  year.  Depending  on  your  network,  your 
savings  could  be  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions  of  dollars. 

That’s  not  all  you’ll  save  with  Kyocera.  Our 
modular  paper-handling  options  give  you  the 
flexibility  to  upgrade  over  time,  as  you  need  it. 
You’ll  even  save  space  with  our  extra  small 
footprint.  So  why  pay  more  for  the 
same  speed,  performance  and 
reliability? 

CALL  1-800-232-6797,  EXT.  4333, 

FOR  A  FREE  DEMO:  “HOW  TO  CUT  YOUR 
PRINTER  COSTS”  ASK  FOR  DEPT.  1011. 


Every  Kyocera  printer  is  backed  by  a  5  billion- 
dollar  company  that’s  world-renowned  for 
service,  support  and  leading-edge  technology. 
Call  today.  And  soon  you’ll  be  smiling,  too. 


^ KyocERa 

•Based  on  duty  cycle  of  20,000  pages  per  month  at  list  prices.  Allow  4  weeks  delivery  for  the  demo  disk.  ©  1995  Kyocera  Electronics,  Inc.  Kyocera  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Kyocera  Corporation. 

Energy  Star  does  not  represent  EPA  endorsements  of  any  product  or  service.  All  other  product  or  service  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Data  Cruncher 

Parallel  processing  helps  com¬ 
panies  mine  their  mountains  of 
data  for  nuggets  of  gold* 


ou  run  a  large  com¬ 
pany — a  department 
store  chain  perhaps, 
or  a  big  bank — with 
thousands  of  customers.  Fifteen  years 
ago  you  went  out  and  bought  an  enor¬ 
mous  mainframe  computer  to  process 
the  millions  of  transactions  your  cus¬ 
tomers  make.  It  was  enough  at  the 
time,  but  no  longer.  Now  you  need  to 
be  able  to  extract  more  information 
from  the  huge  mass  of  data  you  have 
built  up — information  that  will  tell  you 
more  about  your  customers  and  help 
you  gain  a  marketing  edge. 


You  need  a  parallel-processing  com¬ 
puter  to  supplement  your  mainframe. 

In  this  computer  architecture,  large 
problems  are  split  up  into 
components,  and  many  dif¬ 
ferent  processors  each 
tackle  one  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  at  the  same  time  to 
reach  a  solution  much 
faster. 

Imagine  that  you  want 
to  publish  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  world.  You 
could  hire  one  scholar  to 
write  the  whole  thing,  in 


which  case  he  or  she  would  take  a  very 
long  time  indeed.  That’s  how  a  main¬ 
frame  works.  Or  you  could  hire  a  num¬ 
ber  of  qualified  histo¬ 
rians,  each  of  whom 
would  write  about  a 
particular  period  or 
geographic  region, 
and  an  editor  to  patch 
the  pieces  into  a  seam¬ 
less  whole.  Your  his¬ 
tory  would  get  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  lot  sooner.  This 
is  how  parallel  pro¬ 
cessing  works. 

“Here  is  a  simple 
way  to  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  mainframe 
and  a  parallel  processor,”  says 
Hubert  Delany,  research  di¬ 
rector  for  high-performance 
computing  for  the  Gartner 
Group.  “Most  mainframes 
have  two  to  four  proces¬ 
sors — the  portion  of  the 
computer  that  actually  per¬ 
forms  operations — and  you 
cannot  increase  the  number. 
If  you  try  to  add  processors, 
the  cost  goes  up  significantly 
but  you  do  not  get  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  architecture  of 
the  mainframe  is  such  that 
the  processors  share  resources 
like  memory,  peripheral  and 
communications  input  and 
output,  bus  bandwidth  and 
so  on.  You  cannot  increase 


Bass  Taverns  CIO  Brian  Wilson 


“Complex 

queries  chew  up 
processing  power 
like  Godzilla. 
Complicated  ques^ 
tions  need  parallel 
processors.” 


Srikumar  S. 


Rao 
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“Simu  nafaksi  bila  malipo.” 


“Gratis  telefon  samtal  och  fax.  ” 


Within  cities  and  regions,  between 
countries  and  continents,  we  are 
helping  businesses  receive  over  three 
million  minutes  of  free  voice  and  fax 
calls  every  day. 

We  are  MICOM.  The  world  leader  and  largest  pro¬ 
vider  of  data/voice  integration  products. 

Whether  your  business  has  two  sites  or  two  hun¬ 
dred,  our  award-winning  Marathon*  and  NetRunner 
products  offer  the  most  cost-effective  integrated  net¬ 
working  solutions  in  the  world. 

For  your  business,  our  innovative  solutions  will 
translate  into  saving  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  yen,  francs, 
pounds,  rupees,  deutsche  marks, 


lire,  pesos  and  more. 

Our  concept  is  quite  simple.  We 
will  integrate  all  your  corporate 
remote-site  communications  over  a 
single  low-cost  phone  connection. 

By  doing  so,  your  phone  and  fax  calls  will  ride  for 
free  on  the  same  low-cost  lines  that  carry  your  remote 
LAN  and  data  traffic. 

Which  means  you  will  save  up  to  70%  of  your  com¬ 
munications  costs.  And  our  products  will  quickly  pay 
for  themselves. 

To  find  the  nearest  certified  distributor  in  Europe,  call 

+44  1483  451960.  In  Asia,  call 
+65  334  7905.  In  the  Americas 
call  1+805-583-8600  ext.  2029. 


Our  products 
translate 
into 

free  voice 
and  fax. 
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these  resources  and  they  constrain  the 
number  of  processors  you  can  add. 

“In  contrast,”  continues  Delany, 
“the  architecture  of  parallel  processing 
is  such  that  each  processor  has  its  own 
memory,  input-output  and  other  re¬ 
sources.  This  makes  them  scalable.  So  if 
you  need  more  power,  you  simply  add 
more  processors.  You  do,  however, 
need  good  software  to  make  use  of  the 
power.”  Large  parallel-processing  com¬ 
puters  frequently  have  dozens  of  proces¬ 
sors  and  are  thus  much  more  powerful 
than  most  mainframes. 

Mainframes  are  exemplary  for  an¬ 
swering  questions  like:  “When  is  the 
next  flight  from  New  York  to  Los  An¬ 
geles?  Are  there  seats  available?  Book 
me  on  the  flight.”  But  what  if  you  want 
an  alliance  with  a  hotel  chain  and  you 
need  data  to  plan  your  presentation? 
You  may  have  more  involved  ques¬ 
tions:  “Give  me  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  passengers  who  flew  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  between  Jan. 
1  and  Jan.  31,  used  frequent  flier  up¬ 


grades  and  earned  at  least  some  mileage 
by  staying  in  Hyatt  and  Marriott  ho¬ 
tels.”  Now  the  mainframe  is  less  satis¬ 
factory.  It  would  take  a  long  time — pe- 
haps  hours  or  days — to  get  your  answer. 
And  the  big  box  would  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  else  while  it  tries  to  re¬ 
spond  to  your  query. 

“Complex  queries  chew  up  process¬ 
ing  power  like  Godzilla,”  says  Brian  Jef¬ 
fery,  managing  director  of  International 
Technology  Group  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  an  information  services  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  “If  you  have  a  small  data  base, 
you  could  get  by  with  doing  your 
queries  on  a  mainframe.  But  if  you  need 
to  access  large,  enterprisewide  data 
bases  and  have  complicated  questions, 
you  absolutely  need  the  much  greater 
power  of  parallel  processors.” 

Large  companies  collect  massive 
amounts  of  information.  The  checkout 
systems  of  retail  chains,  the  reservation 
systems  of  airlines,  hotels  and  car  rental 
firms,  the  billing  systems  of  telephone 
and  cable  companies,  all  continuously 


acquire  more  and  more  data. 

Most  is  never  used  after  the  initial 
purpose  it  was  collected  for  is  served. 
But  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  data  to 
come  up  with  new  insights  into  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  and  behavior  that 
can  then  be  translated  into  sales  and 
profits.  Why  isn’t  this  done? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  the  data  resides 
in  many  places  within  the  company. 
The  transaction-processing  system  is 
typically  separate  from  the  accounting 
system,  which  is  separate  from  the 
manufacturing  system.  Gathering  re¬ 
lated  data  from  these  different  sources 
is  no  easy  task,  and  analyzing  it  can 
sorely  tax  even  the  most  powerful 
mainframes.  Companies  are  also  very 
sensitive  to  possible  disruption  of  cru¬ 
cial  computers  that  keep  the  business 
humming. 

The  power  of  parallel-processing 
computers  is  well-established.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  used  them  for  more  than  a 
decade  for  complex  tasks  like  simulat¬ 
ing  weather  patterns  and  the  reactions 
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“Putting  to- 

gether  a  high-per- 
formance  box  is 
the  easy  part.  The 
hard  part  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  work  like  it 
is  supposed  to.” 


inside  a  particle  accelerator. 

The  early  parallel-processing  com¬ 
puters,  with  their  custom  chips  and 
software,  were  too  expensive  for  general 
business  use.  They  lacked  flexibility 
since  there  were  few  applications  and 
fewer  application  development  tools. 
But  the  cost  of  parallel-processing  power 
has  declined,  and  better  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  application  software  and  develop¬ 
ment  tools  have  evolved.  And  so  busi¬ 
nesses  have  started  looking  at  these 
devices  to  help  shape  their  strategies. 

he  Open  Parallel 
Unisys  Server— or 
OPUS — is  a  paral¬ 
lel-processing  com¬ 
puter  that  can  fo¬ 
cus  the  resources  of 
dozens — even  hun¬ 
dreds — of  proces¬ 
sors  simultaneously  on  complex  prob¬ 
lems  and  quickly  examine  mountains  of 
data.  Information  can  be  collected 
swiftly  from  data  bases,  stored  in  a  data 
“warehouse,”  combined  with  external 


data — such  as 
market  research 
— and  analyzed 
in  a  complex 
fashion.  Business 
operations  are 
not  disrupted. 

OPUS,  the 
system  which 
Unisys  designed 
jointly  with  In¬ 
tel,  uses  state- 
of-the-art  Pen¬ 
tium  processors. 
Intel’s  highly  ad¬ 
vanced  intercon¬ 
nect  technology 
links  them  together  and  lets  them  com¬ 
municate  efficiently  at  high  speed. 

It  is  scalable,  meaning  that  you  can 
tack  on  as  many  processors  as  you  need 
to  get  the  job  done.  It  will  not  become 
obsolete,  because  newer  generations  of 
Intel  chips  will  work  smoothly  with  it. 

In  a  sharp  break  with  the  industry 
practice  of  keeping  operating  systems 
proprietary,  Unisys  has  decided  to  li¬ 
cense  its  operating  system  to  all  comers. 
A  number  of  software  firms,  including 
data  base  giant  Oracle,  have  adapted 
their  flagship  products  to  run  on  it, 
making  it  easier  and  faster  for  firms  to 
develop  their  own  custom  applications. 

Alan  Lutz,  president  of  Unisys’s 
computer  systems  group,  provides  an 
example  of  such  an  application.  “Lets 
assume  that  a  bank  wants  to  embark  on 
a  campaign  to  offer  home-equity  loans, 
which  could  generate  additional  fee  in¬ 
come.  The  marketing  department 
could  use  information  discovery  tools 
running  on  an  advanced  parallel  sys¬ 
tem  to  sort  through  checking-account 
activity  and  identify  homeowner  cus¬ 


tomers  who  pay  mortgages 
by  check  and  also  carry 
credit  card  balances.  The 
bank  could  offer  those  cus¬ 
tomers  a  special  home  eq¬ 
uity  loan  to  consolidate 
debts,  with  automatic  pay¬ 
ment  for  both  the  loan  and 
the  mortgage  on  the  first  of 
the  month.” 

But  banks  and  insurance 
companies  are  not  alone  in 
turning  to  parallel  processing.  Consider 
$7  billion-in-revenues  Bass  PLC,  owner 
of  Holiday  Inns  and  the  U.K.’s  largest 
brewery.  Bass  Taverns,  its  restaurant  di¬ 
vision,  has  revenues  of  $1.7  billion  and 
operates  some  4,500  pubs  throughout 
the  U.K.  Though  steeped  in  tradition, 
the  pub  business  has  changed  dramati¬ 
cally  in  recent  years.  Competition  is  no 
longer  the  tavern  down  the  lane,  it  is 
everything  from  soccer  games  to  video 
arcades.  “We  see  ourselves  as  being  in 
the  leisure  business,  and  therefore  we 
are  in  competition  with  many,  many 
other  people  for  the  leisure  pound,”  says 
J.W.  Angles,  chief  executive  of  Bass 
Taverns. 

Bass  Taverns  recently  installed  an 
electronic  point-of-sale  system  that 
records  every  sale  made  at  each  pub 
and  sends  the  information  back  to 
headquarters  each  night.  “We  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  happening  in  our  pubs  on 
a  daily  basis  and  can  even  get  it  in  real 
time,”  says  Brian  Wilson,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  technology.  “We  know  what 
is  selling  and  what  isn’t,  we  can  quickly 
detect  changes  in  sales  patterns  and  we 
make  sure  that  what  our  customers 
want  is  always  in  stock.” 

Impressive  as  it  is,  the  point-of-sale 
system  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  sustain 
Bass  Taverns’  competitive  advantage. 
“We  know  what  we  are  selling  and 
where  and  how  much,”  says  Wilson, 
“but  we  do  not  always  know  why.  Our 
pub  managers  are  empowered  to  carry 
out  local  promotions  and  have  budgets 
for  them.  We  want  to  tie  sales  to  pro¬ 
motions  at  national  and  local  levels.  If 
a  technique  tried  by  a  pub  is  successful 
we  want  to  know  about  it  and  replicate 
it.  If  it  is  a  failure,  we  want  to  spot  it 
very  quickly  and  kill  it.” 


DATA  BASE  MANAGEMENT 


“Most 


cannot 
increase  that 
number.” 


So  Bass  Taverns  or- 
dered  a  parallel-process- 
ing  computer  from  a  firm  majnframes 
in  the  U.K.  St.  Patrick  s 
Day  is  very  important  in  have  two  to 
our  industry  and  we  were  four  processors 
looking  at  the  effect  of  r 

St.  Patrick’s  night  and  yOU 
events,”  says  Wilson.  “In 
some  pubs  we  cut  prices 
to  encourage  customers 
to  come  in  and  indulge. 

In  others  we  held  the 
line.  In  still  others  we  put 
on  entertainment  such  as  fiddlers  or  ac¬ 
cordion  players  providing  Irish  music 
and  charged  premium  prices.  The  pre¬ 
mium-price  strategy  won  hands  down. 

Profits  from  additional  sales  more  than 
offset  the  cost  of  staging  the  events. 

And  our  customers  had  a  good  time. 

“Our  present  parallel-processing  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  small  one  and  we  needed  to  in¬ 
crease  it  dramatically,”  adds  Wilson. 

Which  is  why  he  was  delighted  when 
Unisys,  a  longtime  and  valued  supplier 
of  mainframes,  announced  OPUS.  The 
machine  earmarked  for  Bass  is  being 
tested  in  the  U.S.  and  will  be  shipped  to 
the  U.K.  and  installed  shortly. 

Bass  Taverns  knows  exactly  how  the 
OPUS  will  be  used.  “We  will  experi¬ 
ment  with  pricing,”  says  Wilson.  “We 
intend  to  introduce  loyalty  cards  and 
target  promotions  to  individual  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  Charlie  is  a  regular  customer 
of  Dog  ’N  Duck,  we  will  give  him  a 
round  of  drinks  on  his  birthday.  We’ll 
try  to  make  sure  that  he  never  feels  the 
need  to  go  elsewhere.” 

“OPUS  is  the  most  important  new 
product  announced  by  Unisys  since  it 
was  formed  nine  years  ago,”  declares 
Unisys  CEO  James  Unruh.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  component  of  the  computer 
maker’s  effort  to  transform  itself  from  a 
traditional  computer  company  into  an 
information  management  company. 

Licensing  the  OPUS  operating  sys¬ 
tem  to  third  parties  is  a  calculated  bet. 

The  hope  is  that  enough  independent 
companies  will  devise  solutions  to  busi¬ 
ness  problems  on  it  that  it  will  rapidly 
become  a  major  presence.  Because  soft¬ 
ware  companies  typically  put  their  ap¬ 
plications  on  the  leading  platforms  first, 


Unisys  needs  a  large  pres¬ 
ence  if  OPUS  is  to  survive. 

There  is  competition  in 
the  marketplace.  Interna¬ 
tional  Technology’s  Jeffery 
estimates  that  IBM  shipped 
350  or  so  units  of  its  SP2 
machine  in  1994,  the  first 
year  it  was  marketed  aggres¬ 
sively.  AT&T  has  sold  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  units  of  its  Ter- 
adata  3600  in  the  last  few 
years.  Both  are  parallel 
processors  with  proprietary 
operating  systems  and  are  comparable  to 
OPUS  in  terms  of  raw  computing  power. 

“Putting  together  a  high-perfor¬ 
mance  box  is  the  easy  part.  Computers 
are  commodities,”  says  Jeffery.  “The 
hard  part  is  making  it  work  like  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to.”  This  is  where  Unisys  hopes 
to  make  its  mark.  It  is  betting  that  its 
ability  to  integrate  OPUS  with  a  com¬ 
pany’s  computer  environment,  and  its 
detailed  knowledge  of  many  industries, 
will  give  it  an  edge.  Unisys  has  devel¬ 
oped  specific  applications 


once  the  power  and  utility  of  such  par ! 
allel-processing  systems  becomes  ap J 


parent,  many  midsize  firms  will  want  ir  1 
on  the  action.  This  is  even  more  likely., 


The  architeo 


as 


processor  has  its 
own  memory,  in- 
putuoutput  and 
other  resources.” 


for  industries  like  trans¬ 
portation,  communications 
and  retail  and  is  working  on  ture  of  parallel 

many  more.  It  has  hired  and _ _ • _ • 

trained  consulting  proles-  r  ° 

sionals  and  is  prepared  to  Such  that  each 
greatly  increase  their  num 
ber  if  sales  pick  up 
expected. 

“The  Teradata  is  now  old 
technology,  and  not  too 
many  new  customers  are 
buying  it,”  says  Jeffery. 

“IBM’s  SP2  is  well-optimized 
for  the  IBM  mainframe  environment, 
but  it  does  not  run  very  well  in  some 
other  environments  such  as  the  Unisys 
mainframe  environment.  OPUS  has  a 
design  that  will  run  particularly  well 
with  Unisys  mainframes.  It  is  too  early  to 
say  how  it  will  interact  with  computers 
made  by  other  companies,  but  it  should 
do  reasonably  well  if  Unisys  systems  in¬ 
tegrators  are  good.  There  are  more  than 
5,000  large  companies  worldwide  that 
are  potential  customers,  and  most  of 
them  do  not  presently  have  parallel-pro- 
cessing  computers.” 

There  is  also  the  real  possibility  that 


to  happen  if,  as  expected,  the  price  o: 
the  machines  drops.  An  OPUS  with 
eight  processors  and  40  gigabytes  oi 
memory  is  priced  at  just  under  $700,00C 
at  present. 

That  includes  the  operating  system 
but  it  does  not  include  applications  oi 
the  consulting  help  required  to  develop 
custom  programs  for  specialized  needs 
With  these,  the  package  could  top|| 
$1  million,  and  that’s  a  lot  more  thar  4 
most  smaller  companies  are  willing 
to  pay. 

Unisys  has  a  blue-chip  roster  of  sat 
isfied  mainframe  clients,  and  many  wil 
probably  buy  OPUS  additions  to  com 
plement  their  systems.  “Decision  sup 
port  using  parallel-processing  computed 
to  help  shape  corporate  strategy  is  like  J 
child  playing  a  PC  game,”  says  Lutz  o 
Unisys.  “Your  skill  increases  and  yot 
soon  need  a  more  powerful  PC  to  han 
die  the  better  graphics  o 
advanced  games.  As  ex 
ecutives  gain  experience 
the  level  of  complexity  o 
their  questions  increase; 
dramatically.”  Which- 
bodes  well  for  Unisys  am 
OPUS. 

It  is  likely  that  Unisy 
will  become  a  significan 
player  in  parallel  process 
ing  because  of  its  superio 
product  and  service.  Th< 
market  has  yet  to  speal 
on  whether  it  will  be 
come  a  leader.  There  are  many  IBK 
mainframes  around  and  the  company  i 
aggressively  marketing  the  SP2. 

One  way  or  another,  parallel  pro 
cessing  is  in  your  future.  The  IRS  ha 
just  announced  a  $500  million  contrac 
to  replace  its  aging  machines  witl 
Unisys  mainframes.  Millions  of  Ameri 
cans  should  be  hoping  that  this  partic 
ular  Unisys  client  does  not  take  th< 
next  step  and  invest  in  an  OPUS. 


Srikumar  S.  Rao  is  chairman  of  th> 
Marketing  Department  at  the  C.W.  Pos 
campus  of  Long  Island  University 
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U  S  I  N  E  S  I  INFORMATION 


Whether  it  lies  within  jour  employees,  outside  of  your  gates  or  in  the 
depths  of  overgrown  databases,  competitive  wisdom  needs  to  be  actively 
sought,  recognized,  nurtured  and  refined 

BY  LEIGH  BUCHANAN 

NE  MAN'S  GARBAGE  is  another  man’s  vital  information. 
Richard  Knowles,  for  example,  can  learn  more  from  discarded 
candy  wrappers  and  plastic  cups  than  from  a  ream  of  computer 
printouts.  The  former  manager  at  the  E.I.  dupont  de  Nemours 
and  Co.  (DuPont)  chemical  plant  in  Belle,  W.  Va.,  says  that  constantly  monitor¬ 
ing  the  physical  environment  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  safety.  “When  I  saw 
litter  starting  to  gather  on  the  ground,  I  could  tell  people’s  attitudes  were  go¬ 
ing  bad,”  says  Knowles.  “Their  awareness 
was  going  bad.  And  when  that  happens, 
somebody  gets  hurt  pretty  soon.” 

There’s  nothing  novel  about  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  business  information  isn’t  limited 
to  downtime  reports,  market-share  statis¬ 
tics  and  profit-and-loss  statements.  The  in¬ 
formation-gathering  process  is  eclectic,  and 
while  managers  will  always  need  repetitive 
reports  of  regularly  occurring  information, 
they  rely  even  more  on  direct  observation, 
meetings,  informal  notes  and  impromptu 
conversations  in  the  restroom.  Outside  the 
corporate  citadel,  an  ever-growing  treasury 
of  data  sits  in  databases,  government  agen¬ 


cies,  trade  journals  and  scientific  papers, 
just  waiting  to  be  exploited.  And  then  of 
course  there  is  serendipity,  the  “fortuitous 
accidents  that  reveal  information  crucial  to 
solving  an  important  problem,”  in  the 
words  of  Vincent  B.  Barabba,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Strategic  Decision  Center  for 
General  Motors  Corp.  and  co-author  of 
Hearing  the  Voice  of  the  Market  (Harvard 
Business  School  Press,  1991). 

What  makes  things  interesting  is  that, 
serendipity  excepted,  companies  every¬ 
where  have  access  to  essentially  the  same 
information.  So  the  challenge  is  not  simply 
to  locate  critical  data — although  that’s  im- 
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Reality  Check 

How  much  intelligence  should  you  expect  from  a  CIO? 

A  HOT  TOPIC  AMONG  IS  CRITICS,  these  days,  is  whether 
the  folks  in  the  systems  organization  ought  to  be  up  to 
their  elbows  in  gathering  and  analyzing  information  as  well 
as  manipulating  and  delivering  it  (see  related  story,  Page 
68).  Jessica  Keyes,  president  of  New  York-based  consultancy  New 
Art  Inc.  and  the  author  of  numerous  books  on  IT,  thinks  it’s  a  bit 
much  to  expect  the  people  you  hire  for  their  technical  expertise  to 
be  masters  of  intelligence  as  well.  She  tells  the  cautionary  tale  of 
a  major  pharmaceuticals  company  that  put  its  IS  organization  in 
charge  of  transforming  the  online  information  it  downloaded  into 
intelligence.  IS  didn’t  know  how  to  do  it,  and,  as  a  result,  the  CEO 
deemed  the  $12  million  worth  of  information  the  company  down¬ 
loaded  over  the  course  of  a  year  to  be  worthless. 

Where  IS  can  prove  effective,  Keyes  says,  is  in  scoping  out  its 
own  competition,  keeping  up  not  only  with  the  latest  technolo¬ 
gies  but  also  with  how  other  IS  organizations  are  using  them. 
“What  [CIOs]  ought  to  be  doing  is  competitor  analysis,”  says 
Keyes.  “They  ought  to  say,  ‘Hey,  maybe  I’ll  put  together  a  team 
of  three  of  my  people  and  three  end  users,  and  we’ll  hire  a  con¬ 
sultant  and  go  out  and  assess  our  competitors  and  compare  our¬ 
selves  to  them.’” 

Leonard  M.  Fuld,  president  of  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Fuld  & 
Co.  Inc.  and  author  of  The  New  Competitor  Intelligence ,  takes  it  a 
step  further.  IS  has  become  the  focal  point  for  much  of  what  takes 
place  in  certain  types  of  organizations,  he  points  out — for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  deeply  tied  into  the  R&D  efforts  at  chemical,  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  and  computer  companies.  From  there,  he  concludes,  “if 
you  understand  how  [another  company’s]  system  works  and  how 
it’s  configured  and  what  it’s  used  for,  you  can  begin  to  anticipate 
new-product  development.” 

Fuld  recommends  that  IS  groups  gather  intelligence  by  careful¬ 
ly  reading  newspapers  and  trade  journals  and  also  by  chatting  up 
their  vendors.  “You’ve  got  these  common  connecting  points,” 
Fuld  explains.  “If  you’re  talking  with  a  rep  who’s  selling  you  an 
upgrade  to  a  product  you  use  to  process  your  inventory,  don’t  you 
think  that  same  rep  sells  to  a  similar  company  in  the  next  state?” 

-L.  Buchanan 


portant,  too — but  to  apply  it  better  and  faster 
than  the  next  guy.  That  requirement  has  led 
management  theorists  to  portray  successful 
companies  as  giant  information-processing 
organisms,  absorbing  a  wide  array  of  external 
data  and  combining  it  with  up-to-the-minute  in¬ 
ternal  reports  to  produce  sound — occasionally 
ingenious — business  decisions.  In  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  every  employee  is  an  en¬ 
lightened  knowledge  gatherer,  capable  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  important  information  and  passing  it 
quickly  to  the  right  person  in  the  right  format. 

To  achieve  this,  management  must  first  de¬ 
fine  the  company’s  information  needs,  then 
communicate  them  to  the  rest  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  must  “think  through  what  is  infor¬ 
mation  for  them,  that  is,  what  data  they  need; 
first,  to  know  what  they  are  doing;  then,  to  be 
able  to  decide  what  they  should  be  doing;  and 
finally,  to  appraise  how  well  they  are  doing,” 
writes  Peter  Drucker  in  the  January/ February 
1995  Harvard  Business  Review.  (One  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  failed  at  this  in  a  much-publi¬ 
cized  way  is  the  CIA,  which,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  demise,  still  employs  7,000 
analysts  chasing  after  “secret”  information 
that  in  many  cases  isn’t  secret  anymore.) 

But  understanding  what  is  important  can  be 
tricky.  There  has  been,  after  all,  an  enormous 
proliferation  of  information:  facts,  theories, 
whole  new  branches  of  science — not  to  men¬ 
tion  new  ways  of  accessing  that  information, 
many  of  them  technology-based.  The  market¬ 
place,  meanwhile,  is  characterized  by  growing 
legions  of  more-diverse  customers  and  com¬ 
petitors,  none  of  whom  come  stamped  with 
directions  for  easy  handling. 

“It’s  not  like  information  comes  with  a  little 
flag  on  it  that  says,  ‘Look  at  me;  I’m  your 
proactive  piece  of  data,”’  says  Leonard  M. 

Fuld,  president  of  Cambridge,  Mass. -based 
Fuld  &  Co.  Inc.  and  author  of  The  New  Com¬ 
petitor  Intelligence  (John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc., 

1995).  “The  people  in  this  world  who  make 
money  are  the  people  who  see  things  in  infor¬ 
mation  that  other  people  don’t  see.” 

Fuld  says  it  is  possible  to  train  entire  organizations 
to  see  this  way,  but  it  requires  snapping  employees  out 
of  their  job-specific  myopias  and  showing  them,  in¬ 
stead,  the  big  picture.  Salespeople  talking  to  customers 
about  other  suppliers,  R&D  folk  attending  scientific 
conferences  and  technical  staff  perusing  comments  and 
complaints  posted  to  Internet-based  newsgroups  must 
be  taught  to  recognize  good  stuff  that  can  be  turned  to 
the  company’s  advantage. 

“All  these  people  are  potentially  analysts,”  says  Fuld. 
“You  just  have  to  give  them  an  ongoing  observance  of 
what’s  happening  [in  the  company  at  large].” 


IDEALLY,  EMPLOYEES  WON'T  just  stumble  over 
valuable  information;  they’ll  actively  seek  it.  Fuld 
tells  the  story  of  a  marketing  manager  at  Banc  One 
Leasing  Corp.  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  who,  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  handle  on  her  competitors,  asked  employees 
to  send  her  any  mailings  they  received  at  home  from 
other  banks.  “She  started  receiving  bales  of  informa¬ 
tion:  literature,  brochures,  direct-mail  pieces,”  says 
Fuld.  “By  piecing  them  together,  she  was  able  to  get  a 
good  sense  of  the  competition’s  strategy.” 

Jane  Linder,  director  of  business  development  for 
Polaroid  Graphics  Imaging,  a  division  of  Polaroid  Corp. 
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in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  says  her  company  considers  ev¬ 
ery  employee  an  “intelligence  professional.”  She  com¬ 
pares  this  with  more-traditional  approaches,  where 
specially  trained  employees  in  areas  like  market  re¬ 
search  or  information  management  are  organized  as  a 
discrete  staff  function,  largely  isolated  from  day-to-day 
business  activity.  Under  those  circumstances,  “it  can 
get  to  the  point  where  you’re  maintaining  giant  facto¬ 
ries  of  information  with  not  very  much  value,”  says 
Linder.  “People  go  out  and  do  studies 
and  then  come  back  to  decision  mak¬ 
ers  and  force  their  way  in  through  the 
fog  of  limited  attention  and  try  to  get 
some  influence.  That’s  a  difficult  mod¬ 
el  to  make  work.” 

Barabba  agrees,  adding  that  compa¬ 
nies  often  get  into  trouble  by  relying 
too  much  on  the  market-research  or¬ 
ganization  for  their  understanding  of 
customer  needs.  Instead,  he  says, 
companies  should  encourage  not  only 
“listening  to  the  right  people  but  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  people  do  the  listening.” 

He  describes  a  market-research 
project  he  participated  in  five  years 
ago  to  test  consumer  response  to  GM’s 
new  Camaro  and  Firebird  models.  “We  took  a  couple  of 
engineers  along,  and  we  were  talking  about  brakes 
with  the  customers,”  he  recalls.  “The  customers  were 
saying  how  they  wanted  to  stop,  and  we  kept  hearing  it 
in  terms  of  what  distance  they  wanted  [the  car  to  be 
able  to  stop].  But  [one  of  the  engineers]  understood 
that  what  they  wanted  was  to  be  in  control  while  stop¬ 
ping.  And  because  of  his  knowledge  of  braking  systems 
he  said,  ‘You  know,  what  they  really  want  is  for  me  to 
adjust  the  feel  of  the  stop,  and  there’s  a  neat  way  of  do¬ 
ing  [it]  that  I’ve  just  been  reading  up  on.’” 

JUST  AS  NOT  ALL  INFORMATION  is  external  to  the 
corporation,  not  all  information  is  external  to  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Ideas,  experiences,  an  understanding 
of  what  is  possible — such  things  travel  around  in 
people’s  brains  from  day  to  day  waiting  to  be  un¬ 
locked  by  the  right  question  or  observation.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  the  company-as-information-processing-organism 
must  give  employees  frequent  opportunities  to  interact, 
both  in  meetings  and,  less  formally,  in  common  areas 
like  restrooms  and  around  the  proverbial  water  cooler. 

“These  are  places  where  people  get  together  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  topic  of  conversation  is  work  because 
that’s  what  they  have  in  common,”  says  William  J. 
Bruns  Jr.,  a  professor  of  business  administration  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  and  co-author,  with  Sharon 
M.  McKinnon,  of  The  Information  Mosaic  (Harvard 
Business  School  Press,  1992).  “I  think  effective  senior 
managers  understand  that  communication  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  walking  in  and  out  of  the  same  door,  eating 
lunch  in  the  same  cafeteria,  gives  people  an  opportuni¬ 


ty  to  see  each  other  and  remember  something  that 
might  be  relevant  to  their  friend,”  says  Bruns.  “The 
corridor  is  a  primary  source  of  work  information.” 

Still,  plenty  of  organizations  continue  to  equate  casu¬ 
al  conversation  with  wasting  time  and  money.  Even  at 
colleges,  which  are  supposed  to  be,  well,  collegial,  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  always  encouraged  to  engage  in  poten¬ 
tially  productive  chatter.  Bruns  tells  of  one  business 
school  he  knows  of  that,  in  the  course  of  remodeling  its 
faculty  offices,  “removed  all  drinking 
fountains  and  did  away  with  rest¬ 
rooms  shared  by  more  than  one  per¬ 
son.”  As  a  result,  he  says,  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  felt  isolated  because  there 
was  “no  place  left  where  people  could 
automatically  run  into  each  other.” 

Even  in  an  organization  rife  with 
knowledge  hunters  and  gatherers, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  used  intelligently  or  even 
accepted  by  corporate  decision  mak¬ 
ers.  The  acceptance  of  information 
often  depends  on  who  collects  and  an¬ 
alyzes  it,  and  some  executives  con¬ 
sistently  rate  the  findings  of  high- 
priced  consultants  above  those  of  an 
underling  or  colleague.  Fuld  calls  this  “the  CNN  factor: 
People  would  rather  believe  some  talking  head  on  a 
television  screen  than  someone  who’s  been  in  their 
company  for  20  years.”  When  The  American  Experience 
debuted  on  PBS  in  1988,  for  example,  a  historian  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  series  for  TV  Guide  magazine  took  the 
program  to  task  for  overlooking  a  number  of  important 
subjects.  One  of  the  magazine’s  fact  checkers  called 
PBS,  established  that  many  of  those  subjects  would,  in 
fact,  be  treated  in  future  seasons  and  reported  her  find¬ 
ings  to  the  editor.  He  decided  to  “go  with  the  writer” 
and  ended  up  having  to  apologize  in  print. 

Conversely,  ignoring  credible  outside  information  is 
also  foolish.  The  Edsel,  Barabba  reminds  us,  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  exhaustively  market-re¬ 
searched  products  of  its  day.  But  while  Ford  collected 
considerable  data  on  customer  preferences,  it  ultimate¬ 
ly  chose  to  rely  on  the  opinions  of  various  internal 
committees.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  instead  of 
becoming  a  classic,  the  car  ended  up  as  a  punch  line. 

The  most  dangerous  situation  exists  when  execu¬ 
tives  simply  reject  information  because  it  clashes  with 
their  firmly  held  beliefs;  employees — once  they’ve  fig¬ 
ured  this  out — cease  bothering  to  offer  information. 

In  fact,  many  experts  say,  information  rises  in  value 
the  more  it  defies  expectations.  “The  greater  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  what  was  predicted  by  managers 
and  the  actual  result,  the  more  valuable  the  informa¬ 
tion,”  says  Barabba,  who  recommends  that  companies 
expend  less  effort  collecting  confirmatory  information 
and  more  on  exploratory  or  developmental  research. 

Nonetheless,  regular  reports  and  confirmatory  data 


^}verload  is  being 
incapable  of  acting 
because  there's  so  much 
information  that  you're 
paralyzed,  and  we  just 
don't  hear  that.  Managers 
want  all  the  information 
they  can  get." 
-Sharon  M.  McKinnon 
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Multiple  computing  platforms.  Multiple  operating  systems.  Multiple 
vendors.  Let’s  face  it-  it’s  nuts  out  there.  In  an  effort  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  this  mayhem,  PLATINUM  introduces  a  radically 
simple  solution  called  the  PLATINUM  Open  Enterprise  Management 
System,  or  POEMS.  By  automating  and  integrating  critical  IT  func¬ 
tions  of  both  mainframe  and  open  client/server  systems,  POEMS 
systems  management  tools  finally  make  it  easy  to  manage  and  share 
information  in  a  truly  open  environment-one  that  encompasses  all 
computing  platforms.  We  can  even  integrate  software  you  already 
own  with  the  software  solutions  we  provide.  Whatever  it  takes  to 
bring  order  to  the  chaos.  For  more  information  on  the  POEMS  archi¬ 
tecture  or  our  systems  management  tool  set,  just  turn  the  page. 

For  a  free  consultation  please  give  us  a  call  at  1.800.590.7528. 

The  Open  Enterprise  Management  Company 
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are  still  important.  Even  the  most  open  and  innovative 
managers  like  to  track — in  a  general  way — their  opera¬ 
tions’  routine  activities.  “Top  managers  who  come  from 
functions  like  marketing  and  production  will  frequently 
continue  to  demand  the  same  kind  of  information  that 
they  needed  when  then  were  plant  managers  or  man¬ 
aging  a  territory,”  says  Bruns.  “They  still  want  to  know 
daily  production;  they  still  want  to  know  daily  sales  in 
units;  they  still  want  to  know  downtime.  All  those 
things  reassure  a  manager  that  things  are  going  as  ex¬ 
pected.” 

At  the  same  time,  Bruns  adds,  what 
managers  really  need  to  know  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  that  routine.  “No  airline 
executive  needs  a  daily  report  or  a 
real-time  report  of  how  much  luggage 
they’re  handling,”  he  explains.  “But 
they  are  very  interested  in  how  much 
luggage  is  lost  and  the  time  it  takes  to 
get  it  back  to  passengers.” 


Wurators  at  Chicago's 
Museum  of  Science  and 
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Industry  were  able  to 


ENERALIY,  EXECUTIVES  — 

good  ones,  anyway — are 
open  to  new  information  and 
perfectly  happy  to  question 
assumptions.  What  they  object  to  is  not  trou¬ 
bling  content  but  rather  poor  presentation.  It  is  here, 
McKinnon  believes,  that  the  “myth”  of  information 
overload  arises.  “We’ve  talked  to  almost  250  senior 
managers,  and  not  one  has  ever  told  us  that  he  or  she 
had  too  much  information,”  says  McKinnon,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  business  administration  at  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Boston.  “Overload  is  being  incapable  of  acting 
because  there’s  so  much  information  that  you’re  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  we  just  don’t  hear  that.  Managers  want  all 
the  information  they  can  get.” 

What  people  do  complain  about,  McKinnon  says,  is 
not  being  able  to  find  the  information  they  need:  the  in¬ 
formation  that  allows  them  to  take  action  or  monitor 
what  is  happening  now.  Most  managers,  she  has  found, 
want  information  presented  to  them  in  specified  cate¬ 
gories,  with  useful  relationships  delineated  and  the 
highlights  summarized.  (This  is  an  area,  of  course, 
where  IT  tools,  including  executive-information  and 
data-warehouse  systems,  can  prove  invaluable.  See 
“Trendlines,”  Page  14.)  Once  again,  the  CIA  provides  a 
useful  negative  example:  The  agency  reported  that 
Mexico’s  foreign  currency  reserves  were  in  danger 
months  before  that  country’s  financial  crisis,  but  offi¬ 
cials  say  the  warning  was  submerged  in  a  sea  of  eco¬ 
nomic  intelligence,  with  no  indication  given  as  to  its 
importance. 

As  Barabba  sees  it,  a  central  tension  exists  between 
information  providers,  who,  when  faced  with  uncer¬ 
tainty,  want  to  provide  managers  with  more  data  and 
more  analyses,  and  managers  who  want  less  informa¬ 
tion  but  with  greater  value — that  is,  information  placed 
in  a  decision  context.  The  challenge,  he  says,  is  to 


gauge  the  popularity  of 
the  baby-chick  exhibit  by 
the  rate  at  which  floor 
tiles  wore  out  in  that 
section  of  the  museum. 


“create  an  interface  that  will  link  humans  and  complex¬ 
ity  while  preserving  the  original  properties  of  each.” 

Even  if  the  amount  of  information  presented  is  not 
overwhelming,  it  may  appear  so  unless  a  clear  context 
is  provided  and  uniform  definitions  applied.  Establish¬ 
ing  corporatewide  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  words 
like  “sales”  is  essential  to  efficient,  unambiguous  deci¬ 
sion  making.  Those  definitions  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  to  new  employees,  who  may  have  brought 
semantic  baggage  from  their  former  jobs.  But  while 
it’s  tough  getting  two  departments 
to  agree  on  common  meanings,  that 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  of  companies  to  form  in¬ 
formation  links  with  customers  and 
suppliers.  The  fact  that  companies 
must  increasingly  know  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erations  outside  their  organizational 
boundaries,  Drucker  points  out  in  the 
HBR,  “requires  uniform  or  at  least 
compatible  accounting  systems  at  com¬ 
panies  along  the  entire  chain.  Yet  each 
one  does  its  own  accounting  in  its  own 
way,  and  each  is  convinced  that  its  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  only  possible  one.” 

Such  differences  make  meaningful  comparisons  diffi¬ 
cult  and  can  sometimes  result  in  chaos,  as  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  discovered  recently  when  it  switched  to  a  new 
system  of  reporting  sales.  The  new  terms  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  not  been  carefully  spelled  out,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  were  so  confused  that  they  couldn’t  even  agree 
on  how  many  days  their  dealers’  showrooms  had  been 
open  the  previous  month. 

F  COURSE,  QUESTIONS  of  format  and  stan¬ 
dardization  do  not  apply  to  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  types  of  business  information: 
that  which  is  gleaned  from  simple  observa¬ 
tion.  Fuld  describes  how  curators  at  Chica¬ 
go’s  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  were  able  to 
gauge  the  popularity  of  the  baby-chick  exhibit  by  the 
rate  at  which  floor  tiles  wore  out  in  that  section  of  the 
museum.  A  sizable  decrease  in  cars  parked  in  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  lot  could  mean  it’s  losing  business;  a  sudden 
flurry  of  help-wanted  ads  could  mean  it’s  expanding. 

When  Knowles  was  a  plant  manager  for  DuPont  (he 
is  now  the  company’s  director  of  community  aware¬ 
ness,  emergency  response  and  industry  outreach),  he 
spent  two  or  three  hours  a  day  strolling  around  the 
plant  floor,  chatting  with  people  and  keeping  an  eye  out 
for  unsecured  ladders  and  employees  working  without 
goggles  or  gloves.  “You  can’t  manage  sitting  behind  a 
terminal,”  says  Knowles,  who  saw  the  frequency  of  ac¬ 
cidents  drop  from  5.8  to  0.28  per  100  employees  during 
his  eight-year  tenure.  “I’d  end  up  doing  the  paperwork 
at  night  because  I  didn’t  like  being  trapped  in  my  office 
during  the  day.  Reports  give  you  a  broad  picture,  but 
you  need  a  firsthand  feeling  of  what’s  going  on.” 
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To  help  make  sense  out  of  the  enterprise  systems  management  chaos,  we  offer 
a  breadth  of  systems  management  tools,  each  a  masterpiece  in  its  own 
right,  designed  to  make  managing  and  sharing  information  possible  in  a  true 
open  enterprise  environment: 

AutoSys/Altai,  a  technologically  superior  job  scheduling  tool  set  that 
gives  you  the  ability  to  centralize  and  automate  the  scheduling  and  management 
of  jobs  in  distributed  MVS,  UNIX,  and  NT  environments. 

UniVision,  a  best-of-breed  suite  of  tools  that  allows  you  to  continuously 
monitor  and  manage  performance  and  resource  utilization  across  an  array  of 
popular  databases  and  platforms. 

NetArchive,  provides  the  only  true  distributed  client/server  solution  for 
enterprise-wide  backup  and  HSM. 

SAFE,  an  industrial  strength  security  system  that  integrates  heterogeneous 
security  systems  into  one  seamless  environment  from  a  single  graphical 
user  interface. 

Xfer,  the  highest-performing  software  distribution  tool,  lets  you  bring  order 
and  control  to  your  distributed  heterogeneous  environments  by  managing  the 
distribution,  configuration,  installation,  and  upgrading  of  software. 

Apriori,  the  industry-leading  help  desk  tool,  provides  a  patented  approach 
to  problem  resolution  by  identifying  and  answering  commonly  asked 
questions  without  having  to  invest  in  intensive  programming  time. 

These  systems  management  tools  are  just  one  part  of  the  PLATINUM  Open 
Enterprise  Management  System  (POEMS).  We  also  provide  a  full  complement 
of  tools  for  data  warehousing,  database  administration  and  application 
development  -  everything  you  need  for  managing  today’s  increasingly  complex, 
multi-platform,  multi-operating  system,  multi-vendor  environments.  For  more 
information  or  a  complete  look  at  how  we  can  help  you,  please  give  us  a  call. 
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The  Open  Enterprise  Management  Company 


Name:  Donald  R.  Riley  Title:  Associate  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs  Company:  University 

of  Minnesota  IT  Budget  Approximately  $21  million  "Although  our  problems  are  not  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  mqjor  corporations,  there  is  much  overlap.  CIO  is  a  window  to 
what’s  going  on  in  the  corporate  world-one  that  is  very  helpful  to  me.”  IT  Responsibilities 

HOW  does  *  Plans/ coordinates  all  academic 

University  of  Minnesota 
make  the  grade? 

By  concentrating  on  IT. 


computing  and  IT  •  Oversees 
approximately  thirty  mainframes 
and  servers,  electronic  mail,  and 
news  services  •  Provides  distrib¬ 


utive  computer  and  PC  support  hardware/software  demonstrations,  network  services, 
classroom  technology,  distance  education  delivery,  on-campus  support  for  over  20,000 
Internet  Protocol  addresses  IT  Purchase  Involvement  •  Approves  purchasing  for  central 
systems  and  public  labs  •  Coordinates  purchasing  with  libraries  •  Manages  &  supports  site 
licenses  •  Recommends  vendors  to  various  decentralized  departments  Large  &  Mid-Range 
Systems  •  IBM  ES9000s,  VAX  Clusters,  OEMs,  MIPS  processors,  and  one  Cyber  •  Client/server 
systems:  IBM  RS600s  and  SURs.  •  ATM  pilots  underway  End-User  Computing  •  1500  UNIX 
workstations:  SUN,  Silicon  Graphics,  and  IBM  RS600s.  •  HP  and  Deskwork  stations  •  12,000- 
1 3,000  Macs  and  PC  compatibles  •  E-mail  and  Internet  •  In-house  software  for  the  PC 
Windows  and  Mac  environments  •  If  you  want  to  reach  an  influential  audience  of 


80,000  information  executives  like  Donald,  make  sure  CIO  is  at  the 
top  of  your  media  buy.  For  readership  demographics  and  adver¬ 
tising  information,  call  508-935-t0lf0. 
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THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 

One  person  with  a  checkbook 
is  worth  50  people  with  opinions. 
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KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMEN 

Rx  for  Success 


At  Pfizer ;  IT  means  more  than  information  technology. 
It  also  stands  for  insightful  thinking. 


BY  ALICE  DRAGOON 


ITA  CASSESE  RUNS  the  IS  and  market  research  organization 
for  the  biggest  division  of  the  world’s  fifth-largest  drug  company. 
But  getting  the  woman  to  talk  about  technology  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible.  If  pressed,  she’ll  tell  you  that  her  department  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  a  client/server  migration,  oversees  200  or  so  databases  of  mar¬ 
ket,  financial  and  clinical-trials  information,  and  is  supplying  the  sales  force 
with  laptops  running  proprietary  software  that  will  leave  competitors  drool¬ 
ing.  But  really,  she’d  rather  discuss  philosophy. 


“I  believe  that  the  technology  is  just  one 
small  component  of  the  continuum,”  says 
Cassese,  who  is  vice  president  of  systems 
and  market  research  for  the  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
ceuticals  Group  (USPG)  of  New  York-based 
Pfizer  Inc.  “You  can’t  effectively  manage  the 
information  unless  you  know  how  it  needs  to 
be — and  why  it  needs  to  be — communicat¬ 
ed.”  Her  79  staff  members  see  themselves 
not  simply  as  the  folks  who  run  the  comput¬ 
ers  but  as  information  experts  whose  job  it 
is  to  collect,  manage  and  analyze  data,  deliv¬ 
ering  exactly  what  their  colleagues  need  to 
know  in  a  useful  format — with  insight.  “Our 
mission  is  understanding  what  information 
is  needed  to  help  the  business  meet  its 
strategic  direction,”  says  Cassese. 

Given  the  uncertainties  implicit  in  long 
product  cycles  and  a  health-care  industry  in 
flux,  information  is  a  priceless  resource  at 
Pfizer.  A  drug’s  journey  from  lab  to  medicine 
cabinet  can  take  10  to  20  years — leaving 
plenty  of  time  for  dramatic  changes  in  market 


conditions  and  medical  needs.  (For  example, 
Pfizer’s  antifungal  medicine  Diflucan,  which 
is  now  used  to  treat  AIDS  patients,  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  mid-1970s  for  cancer  patients, 
long  before  AIDS  was  making  headlines.) 
Pfizer,  like  others  in  the  industry,  may  spend 
$370  million  bringing  a  new  drug  to  market. 
Then  it  has  only  six  to  12  years  of  patent-pro¬ 
tected  commercial  life  in  which  to  recoup  its 
investment,  after  which  cheaper  generics 
can  swoop  in  and  capture  as  much  as  60  per¬ 
cent  of  sales.  That  means  Pfizer  must  invest 
heavily  in  R&D — $1.4  billion  in  1995 — to 
keep  its  pipelines  filled  with  potential  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  be  ready  to  bring  them  to  market 
once  they’re  approved  by  the  FDA. 

In  addition,  the  protean  health-care  scene 
— with  its  growing  cost-consciousness, 
countless  regulations  and  cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion — is  affecting  Pfizer’s  customer  base.  As 
managed  care  organizations  (MCOs)  and 
pharmacy  benefits  managers  (PBMs)  nudge 
aside  physicians  as  gatekeepers  of  the  mar- 
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VITA  CASSESE: 
YOU  CAN’T  DO 
THE  TECHNOLOi 
UNLESS  YOU 
UNDERSTAND 
THE  BUSINESS. 


Now  that  you  know  your  goal, 
we  introduce  the  way  to  achieve  it. 


Today’s  marketplace  doesn’t  accept  excuses. 

If  your  information  systems  can’t  quickly  adapt 
to  your  customers’  changing  needs,  you  could 
be  history. 

In  this  demanding  environment,  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  risk  your  company’s  future  on 
underpowered,  unproven  solutions  that  promise  more  than  they  can  deliver. 

That’s  why  we  developed  Composer  by  IEF.™  Composer  is  a  suite  of  application  development 
software  backed  by  a  successful  9-year  track  record  and  over  1,100  of  the  most  prestigious  busi¬ 
nesses  and  government  agencies  in  the  world. 

No  longer  must  your  business  be  forced  to  choose  between  applications  that  are  powerful,  and 
those  that  are  easy  to  use.  With  Composer  by  IEF,  you  can  build  quickly,  and  expand  easily.  On  every¬ 
thing  from  simple  remote  data  access  client/server  systems  to  more  complex  distributed  process 
systems.  In  fact,  Composer  is  unsurpassed  in  both  application  and  development  scalability. 

Once  the  requirements  of  your  business  change,  it  is  crucial  that  your  information  systems 
quickly  adapt.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  constrained  by  multiple  platforms/databases,  operating 


Composer  by  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach”  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  ©  1995  TI. 


systems  and  languages.  And  with  Composer,  you 
don’t  have  to  be. 

Instead,  your  developers  can  focus  on  your 
business  problems  rather  than  on  complex  tech¬ 
nologies  and  methodologies.  Because  Composer  by 
IEF  allows  them  to  build  and  deploy  applications 
without  being  technology  experts. 

Think  of  the  money  saved  by  not  having  to 
retrain  your  staff.  Think  of  the  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  you  won’t  have  to  make  for  new  tools  for 
growing  technologies. 

Judges  were  recently  so  impressed  with  Composer  by  IEF,  they  gave  Texas  Instruments  and 
Travelers  Insurance  the  DB/EXPO  ’94  RealWare  Award  for  “Client/Server  Computing  in  Support 
for  Mission-Critical  Business  Opportunities!’ 

The  excitement  of  Composer  by  IEF  is  captured  in  a  white  paper  about  enabling  business 
change  through  information  technology.  A  copy  is  yours  when  you  call  our  global  network  of  sales 
and  support  offices  at  1-800-838-1843,  ext.  2300. 


Still  haven’t  heard 
about  Composer  by  IEF? 

Your  competitors  have. 

“ Composer  by  IEF  is  very  exciting.  We  have 
converted  models,  converted  code  and  have  not 
had  any  problems.  We  have  been  having  a  great 
time  with  all  the  new  features!'  -  PSI  Energy 

“Composer  by  IEF  will  save  the  enterprise  time 
and  money!'  -  State  of  Missouri 

“77 provided  a  tool  and  methodology  which 
allowed  us  to  keep  IS  resources  firmly 
committed  to  business  issues  as  opposed  to 
the  technical  complexities  of  developing  a 
client/server  application !’  -Travelers  Insurance 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH™ 

^ Texas 

Instruments 
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ketplace,  the  onus  falls  on  companies  like 
Pfizer  to  prove  their  products  are  cost-effec¬ 
tive  as  well  as  safe  and  efficacious. 

The  burden  of  managing  the  information 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  Pfizer’s  USPG 
to  effectively  market  its  products  in  this  tur¬ 
bulent  environment  rests  squarely  on  the 
systems  and  market  research  (S&MR)  de¬ 
partment.  In  1993,  USPG  Executive  Vice 
President  Karen  L.  Katen  decided  to  com¬ 
bine  USPG’s  IS  and  market  research  func¬ 
tions,  putting  Cassese,  then  vice  president  of 
systems,  at  the  helm.  The  department’s  hy¬ 
brid  nature  is  reflected  in  its  staffing:  While 
Cassese  began  by  recruiting  specialists  at  ei¬ 
ther  end  of  the  technical/research  spectrum, 
she  realized  that  “you  can’t  do  the  technolo¬ 
gy  unless  you  understand  the  business”  and 
today  hires  mostly  M.B.A.s  with  technical 
undergraduate  backgrounds.  “Now  everyone 
is  concerned  with  the  entire  process,  not  just 
the  technology  or  the  data,”  she  says. 

That  process,  which  she  calls  information 
mining,  begins  with  finding  and  managing  the 
right  data  sources.  S&MR  presides  over  an 
impressive  array  of  information  feeds  and 
repositories,  from  vast  databases  of  Pfizer’s 
clinical-trials  information  (used  to  position 
the  company’s  products)  to  data  purchased 
from  information  vendors  that  cater  to  the 
pharmaceuticals  industry.  Sources  of  com¬ 
petitive  intelligence  and  general  information 
about  the  health-care  industry  include  Pfiz¬ 
er’s  own  sales  force,  news  feeds,  online  search 


BRINGING  A  NEW 
DRUG  TO  MARKET 
REQUIRES  AN 
INVESTMENT  OF 
SOME  S370  MIL¬ 
LION.  GETTING 
ACCURATE  INFOR¬ 
MATION  ABOUT 
EACH  DRUG  TO  THE 
PHYSICIANS  WHO 
CAN  PRESCRIBE  IT 
DEPENDS  ON  A 
SOLID  INFORMA¬ 
TION  INFRASTRUC¬ 
TURE. 


services  and  traditional  library  resources  as 
well  as  Internet  discussion  groups  and  World 
Wide  Web  sites  devoted  to  specific  diseases. 

When  ready  sources  of  information  don’t 
exist,  it’s  the  job  of  S&MR  staff  to  create 
them.  That  might  mean  conducting  primary 
research  among  physicians  or  patients  to 
identify  product  perceptions  or  convincing 
information  vendors  to  track  new  data.  For 
example,  Pfizer  now  relies  on  its  sales  reps 
to  find  out  which  Pfizer  drugs  are  on  specif¬ 
ic  formularies — lists  of  approved  drugs  de¬ 
veloped  by  MCOs  and  PBMs  from  which 
physicians  must  choose  when  prescribing 
for  patients  covered  by  those  plans.  The 
company  is  now  talking  with  third-party  in¬ 
formation  vendors  about  supplying  such  for¬ 
mulary  data. 

Pfizer  has  that  kind  of  clout,  says  Russell 
Baris,  director  of  new  market  analysis  and 
management  science,  because  it  is  viewed 
as  a  very  loyal  business  partner.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  willingness  to  let  other  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies  use  the  information-gather¬ 
ing  tools  developed  at  its  behest  makes 
the  whole  proposition  more  profitable  for 
the  vendors.  “It’s  not  so  much  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  gives  us  strategic  advantage,  it’s 
how  we  use  the  information,”  explains  Rich 
Lynn,  a  director  of  pharmaceutical  systems. 
“[We’ll  encourage]  a  vendor  to  develop  a 
good  front  end  and  let  every  pharmaceutical 
company  use  it.  That  lets  us  focus  our  re¬ 
sources  on  the  data  sets  that  are  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  understand  and  on  how 
we’re  going  to  use  the  information.” 

With  data  sources  multiplying  faster  than 
S&MR  can  create  individual  systems  to 
support  them,  the  department  is  beginning 
to  focus  its  efforts  on  building  an  informa¬ 
tion  infrastructure.  Lynn  describes  the  pro¬ 
cess  as  “laying  out”  data  in  an  accessible 
way  and  training  people  to  use  basic  tools  to 
get  at  the  information  themselves.  “There’s 
this  great  big  river  of  data  out  there.  Rather 
than  building  dams  to  try  and  bottle  it  all  up 
into  discrete  little  entities,  we  just  give  peo¬ 
ple  canoes  and  compasses,”  he  says. 

What  kind  of  canoes  people  use  to  shoot 
the  information  rapids  depends  on  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  data  and  how  they  want  to  use 
it.  Several  tools  let  users  access  external  in¬ 
formation  right  from  their  own  desktops. 
NewsEdge  from  Desktop  Data  Inc.  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  enables  custom  filtering  of 
real-time  news  feeds  broadcast  to  a  radio  an¬ 
tenna  at  Pfizer.  A  customized  version  of 
Hoover,  a  product  from  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
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based  SandPoint  Corp.,  dials  out  to  com¬ 
mercial  online  services  such  as  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.’s  Dialog  and  conducts  searches 
based  on  “living”  news  profiles  established 
by  users.  Results  of  Hoover  searches  can 
be  shared  through  Lotus  Notes.  USPG  em¬ 
ployees  also  have  desktop  access  to  Pfiz¬ 
er’s  collection  of  databases  on  CD-ROM; 
Internet  access  is  provided  as  needed. 

When  it  comes  to  accessing  any  of  the  200 
or  so  Pfizer  databases  S&MR  maintains,  the 
navigating  gets  somewhat  trickier.  For 
straightforward  analysis,  such  as  calculating 
a  competitor’s  market  share  within  a  drug 
category  for  a  given  month,  users  can  work 
with  a  simple  access  tool  provided  by  infor¬ 
mation  vendor  Scott-Levin  to  review  basic 
audited  market  data  purchased  from  ven¬ 
dors.  But  others  may  want  to  delve  deeper  to 
look  at,  for  example,  the  effect  of  MCO  for¬ 
mulary  changes  on  individual  physicians’  pre¬ 
scribing  patterns.  Those  who  need  more-de¬ 
tailed  data — which  is  culled  from  pharmacy 
terminals  nationwide  by  an  information  ven¬ 
dor  and  resides  in  a  150GB  Oracle  data¬ 
base — can  select  from  a  wide  range  of  tools. 

By  storing  almost  all  of  its  data  in  Oracle 
databases,  which  comply  with  the  ODBC 
(open  database  connectivity)  standard,  USPG 
can  give  users  a  choice  of  data  access  tools, 
says  Jim  Taylor,  a  director  of  pharmaceutical 
systems  and  market  research.  He  explains 
that  in  lieu  of  a  one-size-fits-all  report  writer, 
which  would  be  too  complicated  for  novices 
and  too  limiting  for  sophisticated  analysts, 
S&MR  developed  a  menu  of  off-the-shelf 
ODBC-compliant  tools,  including  SAS  Insti¬ 
tute’s  SAS  for  statistical  analysis,  Oracle’s 
SQL,  Borland’s  Paradox,  and  Microsoft’s 
Excel  and  Access.  Not  only  can  users  access 
information  with  whichever  tool  best  meets 
their  needs,  but  when  new  sources  are 
added,  they  won’t  need  to  learn  new  skills 
to  use  that  data. 

Although  these  access  tools  are  now  pri¬ 
marily  available  only  to  S&MR  staffers, 
they  are  slowly  being  rolled  out  to  every¬ 
one  in  USPG  who  needs  them.  For  now, 
those  without  their  own  “canoes”  work 
through  S&MR  to  get  into  USPG’s  databas¬ 
es.  As  for  providing  compasses,  Taylor  is 
compiling  a  printed  catalog  of  data  sources 
that  may  eventually  end  up  online  in  Lotus 
Notes,  which  is  being  deployed  at  Pfizer  on 
an  as-needed  basis. 

What  made  this  system  of  flexible  access 
possible,  Cassese  points  out,  was  USPG’s 
1990  decision  to  migrate  to  client/server.  “A 


SUSAN  PODWALL  AND  RICH  LYNN  ACT  AS  INFORMATION  GUIDES  WHO  STEER 
PEOPLE  TO  THE  RIGHT  SOURCES  AND  HELP  THEM  USE  THE  DATA  CORRECTLY. 


All  the  News  That 
Fits  Pfizer 


USPG  DIRECTOR  of  Marketing  Research  Susan  Podwall  is  both  an 
information  guide  and  a  filter:  In  focusing  on  why  people  need 
information,  she  looks  beyond  statistical  significance  to  assess 
what  is  truly  worthy  of  busy  executives’  time  and  attention. 
As  the  publication  coordinator  of  Pfizer’s  weekly  Market  Data  Up¬ 
date  Report,  which  was  created  shortly  after  IS  and  market  research 
merged,  Podwall  supervises  one  of  the  department’s  most  important 
information-filtering  processes.  The  newsletter  was  originally  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  efficient  way  to  replace  myriad  marketing  reports  and 
share  vital  market  statistics  throughout  USPG;  today,  the  17-page  pa¬ 
per  publication  captures  for  each  of  Pfizer’s  10  major  drugs  and  their 
competitors  the  number  of  new  prescriptions  written  each  month, 
market  share,  the  amount  of  time  reps  spend  discussing  each  product 
on  sales  calls  with  health-care  professionals  and  other  relevant  statis¬ 
tics.  Market  researchers  download  the  data  into  Excel  when  it  arrives 
from  information  vendors  on  Wednesday  afternoons  and  work  late  to 
prepare  a  report  that  hits  every  desk  at  USPG  by  Thursday  morning. 
Because  readers  needed  some  context  to  help  them  understand 
which  numbers  were  meaningful,  the  researchers  added  a  one-page 
cover  sheet  outlining  major  market  developments,  industry  trends 
and  health-care  news. 

S&MR  is  also  considering  adding  insights  from  Pfizer’s  ongoing 
primary  research  to  the  Update,  and  possibly  creating  an  electronic 
version  that  lets  readers  drill  down  for  more  detail.  But  she  insists 
that  user  demand — not  technology — will  drive  the  decision  to  go 
online.  “Everyone  at  Pfizer  likes  to  understand  things  really  in 
depth,”  says  Podwall.  “Superficial  does  not  fly  here.”  -A  Dragoon 
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It's  not  so 
much  the 
information 
that  gives  us 
strategic 
advantage, 
it's  how 
we  use  the 
information." 
-Rich  Lynn 


distributed  architecture  is  absolutely  criti¬ 
cal,”  she  says.  “It  allows  people  the  most 
flexible  way  to  get  information  into  databases 
[and  lets  them]  view  it  in  the  ways  that  are 
most  meaningful  and  comfortable  for  them.” 
What’s  more,  the  strategy  of  providing  ca¬ 
noes  and  compasses  instead  of  building  sys¬ 
tems  will  free  S&MR  staff  to  act  as  informa¬ 
tion  guides  who  can  steer  people  to  the  most 
suitable  data  sources  and  then  help  them  use 
the  information  correctly.  Indeed,  the  depart¬ 
ment  contracts  out  some  programming  and 
market  research  to  give  staff  even  more  time 
to  think  about  information  needs. 

Given  the  overwhelming  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  contend  with  in  the  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  industry,  the  guide’s  role  is  pivotal.  “Even 
if  you  give  people  a  perfect  computer  system, 
they  can  look  at  data  and  draw  incorrect  con¬ 
clusions  because  they  don’t  understand  the 
information  they’re  looking  at,”  says  Lynn. 


“|  ^  FIZER  SALES  REPS  call  on  eight  to 
10  customers  a  day  but  they  never 
Jr  get  the  thrill  of  convincing  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  part  with  his  money.  Their 
job  is  not  to  sell  pharmaceuticals 
but  to  peddle  information. 

As  information  brokers,  pharmaceutical 
sales  reps  must  be  experts  on  the  drugs 
they  represent  and  the  diseases  those  drugs 
treat  so  that  they  can  share  that  expertise 
with  the  physicians  and  pharmacists  who  ul¬ 
timately  prescribe  and  sell  drugs.  But  these 
reps,  who  are  evaluated  in  part  based  on  how 
well  they  gather  information  for  the  compa¬ 
ny,  represent  a  prime  source  of  business  in¬ 
telligence.  A  case  in  point:  One  rep  got  word 
from  a  doctor  that  a  presentation  to  be  made 
on  a  Thursday  at  a  physicians’  group  meet¬ 
ing  would  call  into  question  the  safety  of  a 
particular  category  of  drugs  in  which  Pfizer 
competes.  Although  the  presentation  was 
based  purely  on  retrospective  analysis  and 
wasn’t  backed  up  by  an  actual  study,  some 
patients  who  read  the  resulting  national 
press  coverage  that  Friday  went  off  their 
medication  and  wound  up  in  the  emergency 
room.  But  thanks  to  the  advance  notice  from 
the  sales  rep,  USPG  was  able  to  FedEx  rele¬ 
vant  background  materials  and  safety  data 
about  Pfizer’s  drugs  to  sales  reps  by  Satur¬ 
day  so  that  they’d  be  prepared  to  get  the 
facts  out  to  physicians  on  Monday  morning. 

One  reason  USPG  was  poised  to  respond 
quickly  to  the  situation  was  that  the  division 
had  restructured  its  medical,  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  operations  into  disease-management 


teams  in  early  1994.  To  address  the  growing 
influence  of  MCOs  and  their  need  to  contain 
health-care  costs,  Pfizer  decided  to  develop 
disease-management  guidelines  based  on  the 
premise  that  effective — and  cost-effective — 
health  care  depends  on  a  series  of  wise  deci¬ 
sions  throughout  the  course  of  treatment, 
from  diagnosis  through  patient  follow-up.  In 
keeping  with  this  strategy,  Pfizer  formed 
cross-functional  teams — made  up  of  medical, 
marketing,  regulatory,  financial  and  informa¬ 
tion  specialists — for  each  disease  area  that 
Pfizer  drugs  treat.  This  move  not  only 

A  Force  to  be 
Reckoned 

With 

Pfizer's  new  proprietary  software 
helps  its  sales  force  track  clown — 
and  track — better  customer 
information 

ONE  EVENING  IN  MARCH, 

Jim  O’Rourke’s  bride  of  two 
months  observed  that  he 
seemed  less  obsessed  than 
usual  with  his  job  as  a  Pfizer  district 
hospital  rep.  The  man  who  once  sacri¬ 
ficed  Seinfeld  to  plow  through  stacks  of 
prescription  data  and  enter  sales-call 
notes  on  his  computer  was  no  longer  a 
slave  to  its  flickering  screen.  Although 
pleased,  Mrs.  O’Rourke  was  curious. 

The  answer  was,  well,  elementary. 
Thanks  to  Sherlock,  Pfizer’s  new  pro¬ 
prietary  sales-force  software  issued  to 
reps  on  Toshiba  laptops,  O’Rourke  now 
works  faster  and  smarter  during  the  day. 

In  1988,  the  pharmaceutical  territory 
sales-management  software  Pfizer  gave 
its  field  forces  on  286-based  portable 
computers  represented  state-of-the-art 
technology.  But  by  1994,  neither  the 
software — which  was  developed  for  a 
time  when  physicians  and  hospitals 
were  the  only  customers — nor  the  un¬ 
wieldy  machines  that  Group  Vice  Presi- 
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charged  employees  with  responsibility  for  an 
entire  disease  category  instead  of  a  single 
product,  it  formalized  ad  hoc  working  rela¬ 
tionships  among  different  functional  areas. 

The  fact  that  each  disease-management 
team  includes  two  information  specialists 
who  manage  the  team’s  market  research,  da¬ 
ta  sources  and  technology  infrastructure  un¬ 
derscores  Pfizer’s  commitment  to  harness¬ 
ing  knowledge.  “Pfizer  senior  management 
understands  the  strategic  importance  of  in¬ 
formation  management  and  has  invested  in 
the  people  and  technology  to  put  us  at  the 


top  of  our  industry,”  says  Katen.  “We  now 
have  in  place  an  information  infrastructure  to 
support  the  disease-management  strategy 
that  we  believe  will  allow  us  to  play  an  ex¬ 
panding  role  in  improving  the  quality  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  health  care.” 

The  disease-management  team  model, 
which  regroups  all  members  of  a  team 
in  one  location,  has  improved  communi¬ 
cation  and  enhanced  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  Pfizer.  The  alpha  blocker 
drug  team,  for  example,  has  been  1 
using  Lotus  Notes  for  several  p 


dent  of  Sales  Hank  McCrorie  calls  “car- 
tops”  could  keep  up  with  reps’  needs. 

Without  online  access  to  information 
about  which  doctors  belonged  to  which 
MCOs,  sales  reps  had  to  devise  their 
own  ways  of  tracking  MCO  affiliations 
and  which  Pfizer  products  an  MCO  in¬ 
cluded  on  its  list  of  approved  drugs. 
What’s  more,  because  Pfizer  divides  its 
10  major  drugs  among  three  field  forces 
so  its  reps  can  become  experts  on  a  few 
products,  a  Pfizer  rep  could  call  on  a 
client  without  knowing  that  a  colleague 
had  been  there  the  day  before.  The  sys¬ 
tem  frustrated  customers,  who  wanted 
to  deal  with  Pfizer  as  one  entity. 

To  solve  these  problems,  Russell 
Baris,  director  of  new  market  analysis 
and  management  science,  sought  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  allow  the  three  forces  to 
work  together,  enable  reps  to  access 
physicians’  MCO  affiliations  and  share 
formulary  data  online  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant,  be  flexible  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  future  information  needs.  A  proto¬ 
type  designed  in  Microsoft  Access  gave 
sales  managers  an  idea  of  how  the  sys¬ 
tem  might  work;  weekly  updates  incor¬ 
porated  their  feedback. 

“It’s  very  hard  to  debate  theory  of 
how  sales  reps  might  want  to  work,  but 
using  the  prototype  made  it  tangible,” 
Baris  says.  An  initial  pilot  in  February 
1994  elicited  enthusiasm  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  reps  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
area.  A  second  pilot  enlisted  Dendrite 
of  Morristown,  N.J.,  which  customized 
its  Windows-based  pharmaceutical  ter¬ 
ritory  sales-management  system  with 
the  functionality  Pfizer’s  field  force 
wanted.  Rollout  of  Sherlock  to  all  2,200 


U.S.  reps  began  in  March  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  finish  by  the  end  of  July. 

Reps  and  managers  alike  are  ecstatic 
about  Sherlock.  As  the  first  regional 
manager  to  sit  through  a  training  ses¬ 
sion  put  it,  “This  is  awesome.”  Sherlock 
lets  sales  reps  enter  notes  that  can  be 
accessed  by  other  reps  who  call  on  the 
same  customers,  share  information 
about  which  Pfizer  products  are  on 
which  formularies,  compose  e-mail 
messages,  track  sample  giveaways  in 
compliance  with  stringent  FDA  regula¬ 
tions  and  review  relevant  market  data 
refreshed  daily  from  USPG  databases. 
They  can  call  up  doctors’  names  and  see 
information  about  their  office  hours,  call 
histories,  affiliations  with  hospitals  and 
MCOs,  types  of  drugs  prescribed  and 
how  those  drugs  are  paid  for.  If  a  doctor 
asks  about  unapproved  uses  of  a  product 
(only  discussion  of  approved  uses  is 
permitted  by  the  FDA),  reps  can  click 
on  the  “physician  inquiry”  icon  and  type 
in  the  question.  Sherlock  automatically 
generates  an  e-mail  to  Pfizer’s  cus¬ 
tomer  service  organization  in  New  York, 
which  responds  to  the  physician  with  a 
letter  or  a  call.  Because  Sherlock  is 
loaded  on  4.5-pound  Toshibas,  reps  can 
now  input  data  from  a  call  while  waiting 
for  their  next  appointment,  when  events 
are  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

Once  a  day,  reps  plug  into  a  modem 
and  click  the  phone  icon  on  their 
screens;  their  laptops  automatically  di¬ 
al  into  Pfizer’s  Dendrite  database  in 
New  Jersey,  upload  and  back  up  their 
notes,  send  and  pick  up  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages  and  download  market  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  central  database.  In  the 


RUSSELL  BARIS’S  GROUP 

DEVISED  A  FLEXIBLE  SYSTEM  TO  MEET 

REPS’  FUTURE  INFORMATION  NEEDS. 

near  future,  S&MR  plans  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  groupware  from  Atlanta-based 
XcelleNet  Inc.  that  will  simplify  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  information-sharing 
capabilities  by  an  order  of  magnitude, 
says  Baris.  Eventually,  Pfizer  intends 
to  use  the  XcelleNet  technology  to  pro¬ 
vide  reps  with  access  to  other  types  of 
information,  such  as  clinical  studies  or 
sales  reports,  on  demand. 

With  hard  data  at  their  fingertips  show¬ 
ing  which  drugs  a  physician  actually  pre¬ 
scribed  over  the  last  three  months,  sales 
reps  like  O’Rourke  can  now  target  their 
calls  more  effectively.  “I  feel  like  instead 
of  being  dropped  into  the  middle  of  the 
desert  to  fight  a  war  equipped  with  only  a 
bow  and  arrow,  I  now  have  a  nuclear-pro- 
pelled  tank  with  laser-guided  missiles,” 
says  O’Rourke.  “It  feels  darn  good  to 
know  you’re  the  best  in  the  industry.  With 
this  new  computer  we  just  placed  our¬ 
selves  so  far  ahead  of  the  next  guy,  it  will 
take  them  years  to  catch  up.  And  by  that 
time,  all  their  patents  will  have  expired.” 

-A  Dragoon 
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JIM  TAYLOR: 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  INFORMATION 
SHARING  WITH 
MCOs  MAY  LEAD  TO 
MORE-EFFECTIVE 
TREATMENTS. 


months  to  share  meeting 
agendas,  minutes  and  pro¬ 
files  of  team  members  in 
what  Lynn  calls  a  “living 
repository.” 

The  model  has  also  led 
to  the  creation  of  entirely 
new  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  As  part  of  its  Dia¬ 
betes  Control  Network, 
a  series  of  disease-man¬ 
agement  guidelines  for 
physicians  as  well  as  edu¬ 
cational  materials  and 
services  for  patients,  the 
company  offers  a  Q&A 
hotline  for  diabetics.  By 
tracking  which  scripted 
responses  telephone  op¬ 
erators  access  to  answer  patient  questions 
and  which  unexpected  questions  get  referred 
to  Pfizer  health-care  professionals,  the  com¬ 
pany  can  measure  patients’  information  gaps 
and  use  that  knowledge  to  update  its  educa¬ 
tional  and  marketing  materials  or  even  refine 
its  diabetes-management  guidelines  further. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  payoff  from  dis¬ 
ease  management  will  come  from  informa¬ 
tion  sharing  with  strategic  partners.  An  al¬ 
liance  with  Value  Health  Inc.,  a  provider  of 
specialty  managed-care  benefits  programs 
and  health-care  information  services  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  gives  Pfizer  access  to 


Technical  Profile 


The  U.S.  Pharmaceuticals  Group 
(USPG)  of  New  York-based  Pfizer 
Inc.  is  responsible  for  the  company’s 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  operations. 
USPG’s  systems  and  market  research 
organization  supports  750  employees 
in  New  York  as  well  as  a  nationwide 
field  force  of  2.200. 

Databases:  Almost  all  data  is  stored 
in  Oracle  databases  on  IBM,  Com¬ 
paq  and  NetFRAME  servers  running 
Novell  NetWare  or  OS/2  or  on  Sun 
Unix  servers,  some  with  capacity  of 
150GB. 

Access  Tools:  USPG  develops  pro¬ 
prietary  access  tools  in  Power¬ 
Builder,  Visual  Basic  and  other 
client/server  development  environ¬ 
ments.  Other  database  access  tools 
include  SAS,  SPSS,  Borland’s  Para¬ 


dox,  Q+E,  and  Microsoft’s  Access 
and  Excel.  Tools  for  accessing  exter¬ 
nal  information  sources  include 
NewsEdge  from  Desktop  Data  Inc. 
and  a  proprietary  version  of  Sand- 
Point  Corp.’s  Hoover,  which  runs 
through  Lotus  Notes. 

Infrastructure:  Pfizer  has  a  corpo¬ 
ratewide  Token  Ring  network  run¬ 
ning  both  Novell  NetWare  and 
TCP/IP.  At  USPG.  approximately 
700  workstations  hook  into  this  net¬ 
work.  These  include  IBMs,  Com- 
paqs.  Macintoshes  and  IBM-compat¬ 
ible  PCs  running  either  Windows, 
OS/2  or  Windows  NT.  2,200  Toshiba 
laptops  with  customized  Dendrite 
pharmaceutical  territory-manage¬ 
ment  software  link  the  field  force  to 
Pfizer’s  Dendrite  database  in  Morris¬ 
town,  N.J. 


information  from  that  firm’s  large  claims 
databases  as  well  as  to  its  expertise  in  an¬ 
alyzing  the  costs  of  disease  management. 

Opportunities  for  direct  partnerships  with 
MCOs  also  abound.  “Often  HMOs  are  data- 
rich  but  analytically  resource  constrained,” 
says  Taylor.  Many  are  willing  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  (with  patient  identities  masked)  in 
exchange  for  analysis.  “If  we  come  up  with  a 
better  way  to  treat  diabetes,  they’re  as  inter¬ 
ested  as  we  are,”  he  explains. 

Because  Pfizer’s  partnerships  with  MCOs 
are  still  in  the  very  early  stages,  financial  is¬ 
sues  and  questions  of  how  much  information 
to  share  remain  unsettled.  For  example, 
USPG  is  now  in  discussions  with  a  large 
West  Coast  HMO  about  helping  that  organi¬ 
zation  put  in  an  electronic  medical-records 
system.  Whether  Pfizer  shares  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  system  or  merely  helps  the  HMO 
design  it,  the  information  resulting  from  such 
a  partnership  is  clearly  valuable  to  both:  Pfiz¬ 
er  could  use  patient-outcome  information 
captured  by  the  system  to  refine  its  disease- 
management  guidelines,  which,  in  turn, 
would  help  the  HMO  control  its  costs.  Taylor 
suspects  that  it  will  be  more  efficient  for  Pfiz¬ 
er  to  help  MCOs  install  electronic  medical- 
records  systems  and  share  data  than  to  try  to 
gather  information  on  its  own. 

Despite  the  ascendance  of  MCOs,  physi¬ 
cians  remain  a  critical  Pfizer  constituent 
group.  In  order  to  reach  them  directly,  the 
company  is  sponsoring  Physicians  Online,  a 
service  similar  to  America  Online  but  target¬ 
ed  at  the  medical  profession.  Software  is  now 
being  rolled  out  that  lets  physicians  access — 
on  Pfizer’s  nickel — general-interest  medical 
databases  such  as  Medline  as  well  as  content 
provided  by  Pfizer  and  other  sponsors.  For 
example,  Pfizer  might  provide  information  on 
its  diabetes-management  program.  Or  it 
might  offer  an  information  service  with  an 
MCO  that  would  let  doctors  see  whether  pa¬ 
tients  are  covered  by  that  MCO  or  call  up  its 
formulary  and  drill  down  for  information  on 
Pfizer  drugs.  Such  an  arrangement  would  so¬ 
lidify  Pfizer’s  links  not  only  with  those  who 
prescribe  its  products  but  also  with  the 
MCOs  that  ultimately  pay  for  them. 

As  the  vast  amount  of  information  that 
flows  through  Pfizer  is  increasingly  viewed 
as  a  marketable  resource  in  its  own  right, 
the  role  of  information  guide  becomes  even 
more  critical  to  the  company’s  success. 
Suddenly,  philosophical  discussions  about 
how  information  ought  to  be  managed  seem 
downright  practical. 
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your  company 


relies  on 


The  company’s  bought  a  lot  of  high-priced 
technology  with  your  input.  Trouble  is,  when 
all  this  equipment  isn’t  effectively  orchestrated, 
people  waste  time  or  miss  opportunities  —  and 
you  hear  about  it. 

Enter  SkylcT  It  works  with  existing 
technology  to  keep  people  on  top  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Services  like  text  messaging  and  e-mail 
connectivity  reveal  not  just  who’s  leaving  a 


message,  but  why.  So  everyone  instantly  knows 
how  and  when  to  act.  (A  decided  advantage 
for  your  hand  of  troubleshooters,  too.)  Fact  is, 
Skylel  allows  everyone  in  the  company  to 
prioritize  every  piece  of  communication  and 
information  they  receive.  So  in  the  end, 
you’re  acknowledged  as  the  technologically 
gifted  guru  you 
truly  are. 


Find  out  wfiof  SkyTel  can  do  for  you .  Call  1-800-759-6634 


SkyTel  features  pagers  by  Motorola. 


©  1995  SkyTel 
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Introducing  SQLBase  6! 

A  digitized  orthomap  of  well  and 
seismic  data  resides  on  an  Oracle® 
database.  Two  months  of  geophysi¬ 
cal  research  lives  in  a  CA-Ingres® 
table.  A  full  range  of  mud-cost 
estimates  for  vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  holes  is  being  managed  by  a 
Visual  Basic"  application. 

Now,  your  off-shore  crew  needs 
a  workgroup  application  that’s  sat¬ 
ellite  uplinked  to  the  headquarters 
enterprise  and  integrates  data  from 
all  of  these  sources  on-the-fly.  No 
problem.  Build  it  with  SQLBase? 
the  only  all-terrain  database  for 
decentralizing  corporate  applications. 

All  the  action  in  business  today 
is  on  the  frontlines,  where  field  staff 
in  work¬ 
group  and 
nomadic 
situations 
deal  with 
customers,  assets  and  problems.  In 
the  far-flung  landscapes  of  today’s 
business  world,  nothing  ties  a  dis¬ 
persed  operation  together  like  timely 
access  to  corporate  data.  Whether 
you  need  to  build  remote  branch 
office,  workgroup  or  mobile  com¬ 
puting  applications,  SQLBase  Server 
for  Netware  "  or  SQLBase  Desktop 
for  Windows  NT?  OS/2®  or  Windows’” 
can  transport  critical  data  wherever 
you  need  it. 

“Data  Decentralized” 
Seminars  Coming  To  You 


The  All-Terrain  Database 


Spend  a  morning  with  us  learning 
how  you  can  build  decentralized 
applications  with  SQLBase.  You'll 
see  how  SQLBase  Server  for 
Netware  and  SQLBase  Desktop 
for  advanced  operating  systems, 
can  put  reliable,  high-performance 


relational  databases  to  work  in  your 
branch  office  workgroup  and  mobile 
computing  applications. 


Call  1/800-81-GUPTA  today  to 
reserve  your  seat  in  a  city  near  you! 

What  makes  a  database 
ideal  for  decentralized 
applications? 


SMALL  FOOTPRINT 


to  run  on  notebook  computers  with 
only  a  few  megabytes  of  RAM. 


IT  HAS  TO  BE  SQL 


for  high  performance  and  maxi¬ 
mum  integrity. 


EASY  TO  INSTALL 


and  maintain  with  intelligent  self-main¬ 
tenance  and  advanced  graphical  tools 
so  you  won’t  need  dedicated  DBAs. 

Only  SQLBase  6 

delivers  all  three! 
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THE  POWER  TO  GET 
CLIENT/SERVER  DONE. 
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IHE  KNOWLEDGE  ENTERPRISE 


llfF0RHJi?i@i  MAPPING 


Principles 


Knowledge  is  a  valuable  asset ,  but  not  if  you  cant  find  it  when  you 
need  it.  Increasingly,  organizations  are  creating  “maps”  of  their 
intellectual  assets  and  letting  them  guide  the  way. 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

ON  THIS  AGE  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  CORPORATION,  few 

would  deny  the  importance  of  intellectual  capital  as  a  critical  corpo¬ 
rate  asset.  But  while  such  companies  say  they  live  and  die  by  what 
they  know,  their  knowledge  does  not  always  extend  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  that  information.  Not  many  firms  have  taken  the  time  to  draw  a  de¬ 
tailed  picture  of  the  skills,  expertise  and  information  (both  paper-  and  human- 
based)  that  make  up  their  pool  of  knowledge.  Instead,  for  many — particularly 

what  is  known  as  a  “knowledge  map”  can 
reap  rich  gains  in  increased  productivity. 

“Every  organization  has  a  pretty  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  knowledge  around  it,  and 
a  lot  of  money  has  probably  been  spent  on 
creating  some  of  this  information,”  points 
out  knowledge-management  authority 
Thomas  Davenport,  director  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  management  program  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  “The  val¬ 
ue  of  mapping  is  to  help  people  find  [infor¬ 
mation].  It’s  the  number-one  rule  of  re¬ 
source  management.” 

Like  the  term  client/server  computing, 
knowledge  maps  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a 


large,  decentralized  operations — locating 
internal  expertise  can  plunge  a  company 
back  into  the  days  of  the  early  explorers. 
Navigators  have  only  such  rudimentary 
guides  as  the  organizational  chart — which, 
for  these  purposes,  is  about  as  useful  as  the 
medieval  map,  with  its  distorted  land 
masses,  inaccurate  scales  and  sea  monsters. 

An  organizational  chart  may  tell  you  that 
Obediah  Jones  is  an  HR  systems  analyst, 
but  it  won’t  let  you  know  that  Jones  has  al¬ 
so  spent  three  years  examining  supply- 
chain  practices.  Too  bad,  because  many  ex¬ 
perts  and  practitioners  say  that  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  investment  involved  in  creating 
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KNOWLEDGE  REPOSITORY 


A 


single  definition,  since  different  companies  build  them 
to  fit  different  needs.  At  its  best,  a  knowledge  map  is  an 
easy-to-use  guide  that  shows  knowledge  workers  the 
straightest  path  to  pockets  of  expertise  in  a  company. 
Because  many  components,  such  as  searchable 
databases,  exist  online,  most  folks  think  that  maps  are 
the  province  of  IT.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  a  corpo¬ 
rate  knowledge  map  does  not  have  to  reside  in  bits  and 
bytes. 

McKinsey  &  Co.  Inc.’s  first  efforts,  in  the  early  ’80s, 
were  built  on  paper.  The  map  provided  a  guide  to  ex¬ 
perts  in  different  practices  within  the  consultancy.  (The 
company  now  depends  on  Lotus  Notes  applications  as 
a  navigational  tool.)  American  Express’  early  map  was 
just  that — a  map,  says  Cornelius  F.  Burk,  co-author  of 
InfoMap,  a  Complete  Guide  to  Discovering  Corporate  In¬ 
formation  Resources  (Prentice  Hall,  1988).  “They  had  a 


map  of  the  United  States,  and  they  pinpointed  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  different  information  resources  within  the  com¬ 
pany  on  it,”  he  says. 

Indeed,  maps  can  range  from  simple  directories  of 
names,  titles  and  department  affiliation  to  elaborate  on¬ 
line  search  engines  with  hypertext  links  to  databases  of 
human  expertise,  research  material  and  abstracts  of 
published  information. 

No  matter  what  form  a  company’s  map  takes,  the 
point  is  to  be  able  to  get  there  from  here.  For  example, 
say  Don  E.  from  marketing  needs  information  on  a  com¬ 
petitor.  His  company’s  map — an  online  research  tool — 
points  to  areas  of  expertise  across  the  company.  By 
searching  on  key  words,  such  as  the  competitor’s  name, 
he  finds  that  Alice  K.  over  in  quality  control  did  some  re¬ 
search  on  production  methods  of  the  competition.  Don 
would  never  have  found  this  link  by  asking  his  neighbor, 
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“Hey,  do  you  know  anything  about  Company  X?” 

While  timely,  the  idea  of  information  cartography  is 
not  new.  Davenport  says  that  interest  in  knowledge 
mapping  grew  out  of  resource  management  initiatives 
in  the  late  70s  and  early  ’80s.  Not  surprisingly,  some  of 
the  earliest  adopters  were  consulting  firms,  whose 
main  stock  in  trade  is  knowledge.  Companies  such  as 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  LLP  and  Andersen  Consulting  all  boast  sys¬ 
tems  of  online  signposts  to  internal  expertise. 

Organizations  that  do  devote  time  and  effort  to  chart¬ 
ing  the  geography  of  information  are  finding  that  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  investment  can  yield  some  big  benefits. 
Companies  can  respond  faster  to  business  imperatives  if 
workers  are  able  to  cut  research  time  by  knowing  who  in 
the  company  may  have  already  done  the  same  work.  In¬ 
stead  of  “losing  the  recipe,”  as  Arian  Ward,  leader  of 
learning  and  change  at  El  Segundo,  Calif. -based  Hughes 
Space  and  Communications,  calls  it,  employees  can  draw 
upon  the  experience  of  colleagues  who  have  already 
solved  a  particular  problem. 

Knowledge  maps  also  let  the  left  hand  know  what 
the  right  hand  is  doing.  Say  your  marketing  department 
has  created  a  fascinating  demographic  database  of  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  habits.  If  sales  personnel  knew  about  the 
research,  they  could  use  it  too.  But  without  some  sort 
of  mechanism  that  tells  the  sales  group  of  the  initiative, 
not  only  do  both  groups  miss  an  opportunity  to  learn, 
but  the  sales  department  may  end  up  creating  a  simi¬ 
lar — and  redundant — project. 


The  Fact-Finding 
Mission 

Before  you  can  bu  ild  a  map,  you  must  find 
out  what  your  company  knows 

EXECUTIVES  TRYING  to  TAKE  an  inventory  of  in¬ 
formational  resources  within  a  company  may 
want  to  use  an  approach  advocated  by  Cornelius 
E  Burk  and  Forest  W.  Horton  in  InfoMap,  a  Com¬ 
plete  Guide  to  Discovering  Corporate  Information  Re¬ 
sources  (Prentice  Hall,  1988).  The  authors  categorize 
such  resources  into  sources,  systems  and  services. 

■  A  source  is  a  place,  store  or  person  (like  a  co-work- 
er,  newspaper  or  online  document)  that  employees  can 
access  for  information. 

■  A  service  is  an  activity,  such  as  a  commercial  research 
service,  that  is  helpful  in  getting  ahold  of  information. 


SINCE  KNOWLEDGE  MAPS  by  their  very  nature 
deal  with  cross-function  expertise,  there  is  no 
de  facto  standard  when  it  comes  to  who  does 
the  map  building,  says  Laurence  Prusak,  a 
principal  at  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Innovation  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Prusak  says  he 
most  often  sees  information  cartographers  come  from 
marketing,  strategic  planning  and  IS.  “Marketing  tends 
to  be  very  interested  in  making  information  overt, 
while  strategists  like  to  map  the  core  capabilities  of  a 
firm  to  learn  what  still  needs  to  be  learned.  IS  has  the 
systemic  thinking  style  that  one  often  needs  to  get  [a 
map]  right,”  he  says. 

Figuring  out  what  exactly  to  put  on  the  map  can  be  a 
knotty  problem.  Davenport  says  that  it’s  a  mind-bog¬ 
gling  task  to  map  everything  in  an  organization.  In¬ 
stead,  he  suggests  picking  a  starting  point  based  on  the 
nature  of  your  company  and  internal  demand  for  a  map. 
For  example,  he  says,  “if  I  were  in  a  consulting  firm 
where  people  are  experts,  I’d  want  to  create  a  map  to 
the  knowledge  in  people’s  heads.” 

Once  you’ve  got  the  area  to  be  mapped,  survey  em¬ 
ployees  by  asking  “What  information  do  you  depend  on 
to  do  your  job?”  suggests  Burk.  (See  related  story,  be¬ 
low.)  That  information  can  range  from  high-tech 
sources  like  databases  to  the  far  more  common  infor¬ 
mal  social  network  of  colleagues  who  provide  exper¬ 
tise.  Davenport  suggests  starting  with  upper-middle 
managers  such  as  department  heads  and  asking  what 
kind  of  information  sources — paper  and  human — they 


■  A  system  is  a  structured,  often  repetitive  process 
for  handling  information  and  data  (a  payroll  system,  for 
example). 

By  using  these  categories  to  survey  company  em¬ 
ployees,  map  builders  can  create  a  chart  (see  above) 
that  helps  pinpoint  who  provides  information,  who  us¬ 
es  it  and  how.  -  C.  Hildebrand 
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use.  “You  end  up  with  what  sociologists  call  a  snowball 
sample,”  he  says.  “[The  managers]  tend  to  have  a  fair¬ 
ly  low  level  of  understanding  of  that  kind  of  thing,  but 
they  direct  you  to  people  who  understand,  and  they’ll 
tell  you  people,  and  so  on.” 

AT&T’s  Martin  Stark,  strategic  planning  manager  at 
the  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  telecommunications  giant, 
started  his  online  directory  of  expertise  with  200  vol¬ 
unteers.  Inclusion  in  the  directory  is  still  purely  volun¬ 
tary,  but  Stark  says  that  its  2,000  contact  names  repre¬ 
sent  nearly  every  part  of  the  company.  “If  we  had 
300,000  names,  it’s  not  clear  that  it  would  be  more  use¬ 
ful  than  the  2,000  list,”  he  says.  Users  of  Stark’s  direc¬ 
tory  can  post  queries  on  bulletin  boards  (a  “pull”  ver¬ 
sus  “push”  method  of  mapping,  he  says),  search  lists  of 
names  and  associated  areas  of  interest,  and  then  query 
any  of  the  people  who  pop  out  of  such  a  search. 

When  it  comes  time  to  build  the  map,  it’s  important 
to  spend  considerable  time  on  design  and  research  (see 
related  story,  Page  64).  Maps  should  first  of  all  be  easy 
to  use.  For  example,  Coopers  &  Lybrand  employees 
access  their  directory  of  expertise  by  calling  1-800- 
KNOW-HOW  and  interacting  with  a  human  knowledge 
researcher  who  uses  a  Notes  database  to  find  the  prop¬ 
er  internal  expert. 

Knowledge  cartographers  should  also  pay  attention 
to  how  information  is  categorized.  If  information  is  not 
where  users  expect  it  to  be,  they’ll  be  loath  to  use  the 
map.  It’s  like  looking  in  the  Yellow  Pages  for  a  taxi,  only 
to  find  that  such  vehicles  are  listed  under  hackney  ser¬ 
vice.  Davenport  points  out  that  when  he  was  working 
on  reengineering  at  Ernst  &  Young  years  ago,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  map  did  not  yet  contain  such  a  topic;  colleagues 
looking  for  an  expert  in  that  field  wouldn’t  even  have 
had  a  ground  zero  from  which  to  start  searching. 

Finally,  mappers  should  avoid  putting  everything  on¬ 
line.  Drawing  a  picture  or  creating  a  directory  of  inter¬ 
nal  experts  is  fine — just  don’t  try  to  download  the  cra¬ 
nial  database  into  an  online  counterpart.  “What  we  want 
are  the  things  in  people’s  heads,”  Ward  explains.  “It 
would  be  arrogant  for  IT  to  try  to  re-create  knowledge.” 

To  that  end,  Ward  is  building  an  online  map  to  Hughes’ 
“knowledge  highway — a  human  network  supported  by 
technology  when  possible.”  Ward  is  not  attempting  to 
map  every  piece  of  knowledge  in  his  company,  because, 
like  Davenport,  he  suspects  that  would  be  an  exercise 
in  futility.  Rather,  he  starts  with  areas  that  “scream  to 
be  mapped.”  One  of  his  first  efforts  was  the  map  of  the 
“lessons  learned”  database  in  the  engineering  group. 
The  map  is  an  online  search  tool  with  hypertext  links 
to  databases,  directories  of  human  expertise,  and  ab¬ 
stracts  and  full  text  of  published  material.  An  engineer 
researching  regulatory  changes  that  affect  Hughes’ 
bread-and-butter  business  of  building  communications 
satellites  might  turn  up  the  name  of  an  engineer  who 
has  worked  on  a  similar  problem  or  a  paper  noting  such 
changes.  The  “map,”  or  search  tool,  will  then  fetch  the 
pertinent  material  and  present  it  on  the  desktop. 


ALTHOUGH  UPFRONT  PLANNING  and  design  are 
important,  even  the  best  laid-out  maps  will 
suffer  a  slow  death  by  disinterest  if  the  con¬ 
tents  are  not  frequently  refreshed.  An  engi¬ 
neer  looking  for  somebody  to  tell  him  about 
metal  coatings  is  not  going  to  check  his  company’s 
knowledge  map  if  his  last  three  attempts  came  up  with 
only  outdated  information.  Map  maintenance  is  a  high- 
nuisance  chore,  but  like  a  home  page  on  the  World 
Wide  Web,  the  nature  of  the  beast  demands  accurate, 
fresh  material.  Ward  tells  the  story  of  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  maps  he  ran  across,  a  directory  of  expertise  at  a 
large  financial  services  company.  Although  it  started 
out  well,  the  company  was  unable  to  keep  the  map  cur¬ 
rent.  Now,  he  says,  “it’s  just  not  usable  anymore.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there’s  no  silver  bullet  for  maintenance.” 

You  can,  however,  make  the  experience  a  little  less 
painful,  says  Marc  Linder,  vice  president  in  the  corporate 
systems  and  architecture  group  at  Chemical  Bank  in 
New  York.  Rather  than  having  line  managers  submit  pa¬ 
per  forms  every  time  they  want  IS  to  update  the  corpo¬ 
rate  expertise  directory — which  is  available  in  both  hard 
copy  and  electronic  form — his  group  is  pushing  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  update  the  directory  out  to  the  local  level.  That 
way,  he  says,  “the  source  of  the  change  will  be  able  to  go 
in  and  make  the  update,”  cutting  down  on  paper  rustling 
in  the  process.  Says  Linder,  “It’s  unrealistic  to  have  a 
central  process  responsible  for  local  information.” 

Linder  is  lucky;  he  is  confident  that  given  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  culture,  employees  will  keep  the  database  current 
once  they  have  access.  However,  for  others,  maintain¬ 
ing  an  accurate  map  means  not  only  the  physical  chore 
of  changing  the  information  but  also  coaxing  busy  em¬ 
ployees  to  submit  changes  or  list  areas  of  expertise  in 
the  first  place.  Stark  resorts  to  both  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  bribery  to  keep  his  database  of  internal  exper¬ 
tise  from  growing  stale.  “We  give  away  flashlights  and 
keychains  and  the  like,”  he  says.  “But  we’ll  also  share 
relevant  research  that  people  might  be  interested  in.” 
Stark’s  tactics  work:  He  reports  a  response  rate  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  70  percent  to  his  thrice-yearly  update  requests. 

Teltech  Resource  Network  Corp.  in  Minneapolis 
takes  it  one  step  further  (see  “Experts  for  Hire,”  CIO, 
April  15,  1995).  The  staffers  who  maintain  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  KnowledgeScope,  an  online  thesaurus  of  technical 
terms  and  experts,  are  in  charge  of  shaping  the  ’Scope’s 
content  and  innards.  Instead  of  simply  performing  data 
entry,  the  group  solicits  input  from  everyone  in  the 
company  to  make  sure  that  the  information  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  customers.  Of  course,  Teltech  has  a  vested  inter¬ 
est  in  maintaining  its  thesaurus.  The  company’s  main 
source  of  revenue  is  referring  clients  to  outside  sources 
of  expertise — rather  like  a  knowledge  map  for  hire. 

Since  a  certain  degree  of  information  in  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  company  will  inevitably  reside  in  employee  gray 
matter,  keeping  abreast  of  changes  in  human  experience 
adds  a  certain  political  element  to  the  task  as  a  multitude 
of  differing  personalities  and  attitudes  become  involved. 
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If  You  Build  It... 

Companies  that  plan  before  they  build  have  the  best 
chance  of  success.  Here  are  some  tips  that  will 
help  you  draft  a  perfect  map. 

Start  small.  “Pick  an  area  important  to  the  business — say,  cus¬ 
tomer  information — and  map  that  first,”  advises  Thomas  Daven¬ 
port,  director  of  the  information  systems  management  program 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Focus  on  quality.  “We  were  less  focused  on  growth  and  more 
on  helping  people  find  the  contacts  they  need,”  says  Martin  Stark, 
strategic  planning  manager  at  AT&T  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

Make  it  easy.  “The  system  has  to  be  very  intuitive  and  easy  to 
use,  or  it  won’t  get  universal  acceptance,”  says  John  McFadden, 
vice  president  of  applications  systems  development  at  Chemical 
Bank  in  New  York.  Studies  have  shown  that  people  are  not  likely 
to  go  much  farther  than  40  feet  from  their  desks  in  search  of  infor¬ 
mation,  so  desktop  access  is  a  key  ease-of-use  feature. 

Categorize  and  define  the  information.  “One  of  the 
toughest  tasks  we’re  faced  with  is  determining  what  we  actually 
want  to  pull  into  the  system,”  says  Arian  Ward,  leader  of  learning 
and  change  at  Hughes  Space  and  Communications  in  El  Segundo, 
Calif.  Davenport  advises  companies  to  make  sure  that  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  expertise  in  a  knowledge  map  actually  reflect  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  company  noggins. 

Involve  the  corporate  library.  Ward  says  this  is  one  of  the 

first  things  he  did — both  to  collaborate  with  and  to  learn  from  the 
librarians. 

Push  and  pull  information.  While  users  should  always  be 
able  to  navigate  the  map  on  their  own,  having  information  sent  to 
their  desktops  will  ensure  continued  interest.  Bruce  Young,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  for  emerging  technologies  and  advanced  con¬ 
cepts  at  NationsBank  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  employs  human  intelli¬ 
gent  agents  responsible  for  dispatching  information  on  a 
particular  technology — voice  recognition,  for  example — to  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  -C.  Hildebrand 


Ted  Lumley,  chief  of  technical  computing  at  Mobil  Explo¬ 
ration  and  Producing  in  Dallas,  ran  into  this  problem 
back  in  1987,  when  his  group  tried  to  set  up  a  directory 
of  employee  experience  and  capabilities,  including  a 
thumbnail  rating  of  how  much  expertise  each  individual 
had  in  a  particular  area.  “There  were  a  lot  of  politics  as¬ 
sociated  with  who  divines  who  has  the  most  expertise,” 
he  says.  Although  the  group  first  had  a  third  party  make 
the  evaluations,  it  then  tried  to  let  people  rate  them¬ 
selves.  Unfortunately,  he  says,  “the  experts  were  mod¬ 
est  about  their  capabilities,  and  the  neophytes  overesti¬ 
mated  theirs.”  Lumley  created  another  map  in  1992  that 
sidestepped  the  experter-than-thou  element  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  ratings  altogether. 

Human  nature  also  manifests  itself  as  corporate 


culture,  another  factor  to  consider  when  build¬ 
ing  informational  directional  signals.  While 
supportive  cultures  such  as  those  of  McKin- 
sey  and  other  knowledge-intensive  firms  en¬ 
courage  workers  to  share  their  expertise, 
many  corporate  map  makers  run  smack  into  a 
culture  that  is  suspicious  of  such  collaborative 
knowledge  projects.  “The  concept  of  laying  in¬ 
formational  nuggets  right  out  on  the  table 
where  everybody  can  pick  them  up  and  carry 
them  off  is  a  difficult  one  for  many  compa¬ 
nies,”  says  Bruce  Young,  senior  vice  president 
for  emerging  technologies  and  advanced  con¬ 
cepts  at  NationsBank  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  “Most 
think  in  terms  of  individual  power  rather  than 
team  power.” 

NationsBank’s  network  is  a  series  of  search¬ 
able  factual  databases  and  Lotus  Notes-based 
discussion  groups  and  bulletin  boards.  Young 
says  it  helps  that  management  is  very  active 
in  making  sure  employees  contribute.  “It’s  a 
form  of  moral  suasion,”  he  says.  “If  I  travel, 
for  example,  I  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure 
that  my  observations  are  posted  in  a  database. 
If  I  don’t,  I’ll  probably  hear  how  eagerly  my 
boss  is  anticipating  my  trip  notes.”  His  boss 
then  sends  weekly  messages  mentioning  new 
items  on  the  network. 

Such  a  sea  change  in  culture  for  most  com¬ 
panies  demands  an  enterprisewide  effort,  most 
experts  agree;  map  makers  cannot  be  the  sole 
drivers.  They  can,  however,  use  mapping  and 
its  benefits  to  heighten  use  of  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  efforts  within  a  company.  But  first, 
information  trackers  must  heighten  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  maps  themselves. 

When  Hughes’  Ward  tried  to  publicize  the 
company’s  knowledge  highway,  he  had  a  hard 
time  alerting  folks  to  what  was  out  there. 
Since  company  newsletters  are  often  ignored, 
his  group  held  a  “Knowledge  Fair,”  where  at¬ 
tendees  could  cruise  the  booths  and  take  a 
gander  at  Hughes’  knowledge  capabilities, 
from  Notes  databases  to  human  intelligent  agents.  Ward 
also  recruits  individuals  he  calls  “brokers”  to  spread  the 
word;  these  are  “networked  people  with  lots  of  connec¬ 
tions  who  know  what’s  going  on,”  he  says. 

Stark  favors  the  one-on-one  approach:  “I’ve  done 
mailings  and  put  articles  in  newsletters,  but  demos  are 
most  effective.  When  somebody  actually  sits  down  and 
uses  our  system,  it’s  much  easier”  to  see  the  benefits. 

Although  the  benefits  of  increased  productivity  and 
better-researched  projects  should  be  obvious,  it’s  hard 
to  quantify  the  ROI  of  knowledge  mapping.  “If  a  com¬ 
pany  spends  $500  million  a  year  on  information,  one 
would  think  it  would  be  worth  $100,000  or  so  to  create 
some  sort  of  inventory,”  says  Davenport.  “But  it’s  eas¬ 
ier  to  map  a  better  future  than  a  messy  present.”  BE] 
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There’s  never  been 
a  router  like  it. 


SELLING  STACKS  OF  THEM 
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Introducing  the 
Access  Stack  Node, 

the  FIRST 

STACKABLE  ROUTER. 


Okay,  so  it  doesn  t  look  like  a  router.  But  trust  us,  it  is. 
And  tkere  s  not  anotker  one  like  it.  Tkat's  k  ecause  tke 
Access  Stack  Node  from  Bay  Networks  is  tke  only  router  tkat 
lets  you  pay  as  you  grow — up  to  32  network  interfaces  witk  up 
to  200,000  pps  forwarding  performance.  Altk  ou^h  you  can 

stack  up  to  four,  tkey  manage  as  a  single  router.  (Credit  tkat  to  a  unicjue  multiprocessor 
arckitecture.)  And  you  can  also  unstack  and  redeploy  tkem  as  needed.  It  s  one  more  way 
Bay  Networks  gives  you  more  ckoices  for  your  network.  So  call  1  -  800  -  8  -  BAYN  ET  to 
learn  more.  Tke  A  ccess  St  ac  k  N  ode.  It  s  got  tke  potential  to  ke  very  kig. 
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Bay  Networks 

The  Merged  Company  of  SynOptics  and  Wellfleet 


Who  the  heck  is  Digital  to  rock  the  boat?  Well,  were  the  company  that  helped  invent  open  computer  networks.  And  pioneered 


client! server.  And  networked  most  of  the  Fortune  500.  We  also  run  one  of  the 


largest  private  globed 


networks  on  the  planet — our  own.  All  of  which  makes  us  the  perfect  I 


folks  to  cut  a  wide 


A  new  way  of  thinking  about  open 

swath  through  the  status  quo,  with  a  new  networking  blueprint  networks.  From  the  company  that  called  enVISNA 

thought  of  open  networks  first. 

But  don't  panic.  The  first  rule  enVISN  breaks  is  the  universal  law  of  business  that  reads,  “ Change  is  expensive ? 

With  enVISN,  you  add  high-speed  switching  to  the  network  you  already  have, 
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simply  and  economically,  with  DEC  hub/  DEC  switch"'  and 


GIG  As  witch  hardware.  With  enVISN,  you 


can  easily  migrate  to  yya 
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switched  ss(r 
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without  sacrificing  safe,  secure. 


pP  p  yalized  policy  management — with  ClearVISN 


//ware.  And  virtual  networking  that  lets  you  reconfigure  on 
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F  the  fly.  without  touching  wires  and  plugs ?  That’s  part  of  enVISN,  too.  True 

>  " 

to  its  Digital  heritage,  enVISN  is  enterprise-wide,  as  well  as  LAN -focused.  Ethernet, 


Fast  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  ATM.  FDDI.  Anything  goes.  Everything  works.  And  unlike  its  would-be 


g  i  t  a 


I  TM 


competitors,  enVISN  has  an  exceptionally  low  vapor  content.  It's  ready  right  now.  Not  '‘real  soon  now. 


Call  1-800-457-8211,  or  email  us  ( tbg@seetra.enet.dec.com )  to  find  out  more  about  enVISN.  From  Digital, 
where  the  latest  in  networking  has  always  thrived.  Which,  by  the  way,  is  one  rule  we  have  no  intention  of  changing. 

$1995  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Digital,  the  DIGITAL  logo,  enVISN,  DEChub,  DECswitch.  GIGAswitch  and  ClearVISN  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Cotp.  All  other  products  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


THE  CIO  HOLE 


The  Medium 
and  the  Message 

Whatever  approach  a  company  takes  to  merging  content  ( information ) 
and  its  delivery  mechanisms  ( technology ),  the  CIO  is  in 
the  perfect  position  to  preside  over  the  marriage 


BY  LEIGH  BUCHANAN 


ETER  DRUCKER  AND  HIS  ILK  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  fin¬ 
ger  wagging  at  CIOs  lately.  Casting  technology  in  the  role  of  in¬ 
formation’s  poor  relation,  they  admonish  IS  executives  for  pay¬ 
ing  too  much  attention  to  those  infamous  “bits  and  bytes,”  a 
phrase  increasingly  used  as  an  epithet. 

When  cornered  on  the  issue,  many  of  these  big  thinkers  will  throw  up  their 
hands  and  protest  that  they’re  not  Luddites;  they  love  information  technology 


like  their  own  gray-haired  mothers  and  rec¬ 
ognize  all  that  IT  can  do  for  organizations. 
Tools  like  data  warehousing  and  data  min¬ 
ing  provide  users  with  heaps  of  pertinent 
information  in  an  easy-to-understand  for¬ 
mat.  Executive-information  and  decision- 
support  systems  increase  the  relevance, 
timeliness  and  usability  of  information 
while  tracking  early  warning  indicators, 
competitive  moves  and  customer  demands. 
E-mail,  Lotus  Notes  and  other  groupware 
tools  allow  users  to  communicate  rapidly 
and  exchange  information  with  people  in 
the  know. 

But... 


Information  technology  cannot  deliver  on 
the  one  overwhelming  mandate  of  users.  It 
cannot — by  itself — transform  data  into 
knowledge.  That  is  an  inherently  human 
process,  these  experts  say,  and  who  is  bet¬ 
ter  positioned  to  handle  it  than  the  people 
with  “information”  already  in  their  titles? 

Arguably,  the  provision  of  information  is 
a  more  interesting  and  strategic  problem 
than  the  provision  of  information  systems. 
“Nobody  can  say  they’re  not  interested  in 
how  to  make  effective  use  of  information,” 
says  Thomas  H.  Davenport,  director  of  the 
Information  Systems  Management  Pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin 
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and  a  research  fellow  at  Ernst  &  Young’s 
Center  for  Information  Technology  and 
Strategy.  “You  can’t  become  a  successful 
executive  unless  you’ve  mastered  that  to 
some  degree.”  On  the  other  hand,  “there’s 
an  awful  lot  of  people  who  can  get  by  with 
saying,  ‘I’m  not  interested  in  how  we  run 
the  data  center.  As  long  as  it’s  reliable,  we 
just  pump  the  stuff  out.’  ” 

Jessica  Keyes,  president  of  New  York- 
based  consultancy  New  Art  Inc.,  agrees 
about  the  primacy  of  information.  But  she 
takes  issue  with  the  criticism  that  IS  is  too 
techno-centric,  something  she  says  has  not 
been  true  for  at  least  a  decade.  “There’s  no 
one  today  in  IT,  including  the  centralized 
group,  that  doesn’t  think  about  informa¬ 
tion,”  says  Keyes.  “How  can  you  not?  It’s 
all  anyone  talks  about.” 

As  a  former  IS  practitioner  at  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  Keyes  believes  she  has  a  more 
informed  perspective  on  the  subject  than 


someone  like  Drucker,  “who  I  think  is  mar¬ 
velous  but  not  close  to  the  situation.”  She 
says  that  client/server  and  IS  decentraliza¬ 
tion  have  created  a  situation  where  “every¬ 
one  has  become  an  expert  in  a  vertical  area. 
If  you’re  [in  IS]  in  a  retail  environment,  you 
know  just  as  much  [about  the  business]  as 
the  end  users.” 

Whether  CIOs  are  pursuing  a  broad  infor¬ 
mation  vision  or  trotting  down  the  road 
wearing  technology  blinkers  is  probably  a 
matter  of  how  their  companies  interpret  the 
position.  Candidates  who  go  into  a  job  inter¬ 
view  proclaiming  their  desire  to  influence 
strategic  direction  only  to  be  grilled  exclu¬ 
sively  on  their  client/server  development 
skills  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  they  end  up 
as  part  of  the  corporate  underclass.  But 
when  companies  are  willing  to  rethink  the 
IT  function  as  a  symbiosis  of  content  and 
content-delivery  concerns,  CIOs  have  a 
chance  to  become  something  more  than 


VICTOR  BAIL- 
LARGEON:  “WE  EX¬ 
IST  TO  TRANSFER 
KNOWLEDGE,  NOT 
TO  HAVE  A 
SMOOTH-RUNNING 
MAINFRAME.” 
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he  latest  and  greatest  and 
freshest  solutions  to  customer 
problems  reside  in  the  minds 
of  individuals,  not  in  some 
report  or  database." 


•  Victor  baillargeon 


garden-variety  technolo¬ 
gy  managers.  In  some 
cases,  the  model  of  an  in¬ 
formation  officer  presid¬ 
ing  over  a  technology 
function  is  replaced  by  a 
hybrid  figure  with  fingers 
in  a  number  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  information  tech¬ 
nology  pies. 

The  following  profiles  demonstrate  four 
different  approaches  to  merging  what  Dav¬ 
enport  calls  “the  water  and  the  pipes”  of  in¬ 
formation.  All  the  subjects  bear  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  technology  strategy,  and  all 
are  intimately  concerned  with  defining 
their  companies’  information  needs.  While 
their  positions  are  largely  nontraditional, 
their  success  in  those  positions  reminds  us 
that  exceptions  are  possible,  and  that  rules 
are  made  to  be  changed. 


VICTOR  BAILLARGEON: 

BUCKMAN  LABORATORIES 

VICTOR  B AILLARGEON'S  title  is  a 
mission  statement  in  itself.  As  vice 
president  of  knowledge  transfer 
for  Buckman  Laboratories  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  a  specialty  chemical 
company  based  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  he 
heads  a  potent  amalgam  of  the  IS,  telecom¬ 
munications  and  library  functions  dedicated 
to  “unleashing  the  expertise  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,”  Baillargeon  says. 

At  Buckman,  that  goal  is  achieved 
through  an  information-age  twist  on  utili¬ 
tarianism:  The  greatest  good  derives  from 
the  greatest  amount  of  information  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  It’s  a 
far  cry  from  the  situation  10  years  ago, 
when  management  considered  putting  a 
locked  security  door  on  the  R&D  wing  to 
keep  people  out. 

In  those  days,  IS  was  no  threat  to  the  iso¬ 
lationist  mentality,  spending  most  of  its 
time  “converting  from  one  mainframe  sys¬ 
tem  to  another  mainframe  system,”  says 
Baillargeon.  “There  was  nearly  a  two-year 
period  where  systems  and  communications 
didn’t  really  improve  for  our  end  users.” 

Then  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  company’s 
CEO,  Robert  H.  Buckman,  began  to  empha¬ 
size  the  virtues  of  sharing  and  communica¬ 
tion.  Baillargeon,  a  chemist  by  training  who 
was  hired  to  computerize  R&D  and  later 
became  Buckman’s  assistant  and  philo¬ 


sophical  twin,  took  over  the  newly  created 
Knowledge  Transfer  Department  (KTD)  in 
1991. 

“Our  name  brings  focus  to  the  fact  that 
we  exist  to  transfer  knowledge,  not  to  have 
a  smooth-running  mainframe,”  says  Bail¬ 
largeon.  “The  latest  and  greatest  and  fresh¬ 
est  solutions  to  customer  problems  reside 
in  the  minds  of  individuals,  not  in  some  re¬ 
port  or  database.” 

In  the  initial  push  to  open  up  communica¬ 
tions,  a  handful  of  employees  armed  with 
airline  tickets  and  laptops  had  set  out  to 
preach  best  practices  to  Buckman’s  far- 
flung  affiliates.  But  the  CEO  believed  IT 
was  destined  to  perform  this  role,  and  he 
charged  Baillargeon  with  making  it  happen. 
Convinced  that  spending  a  fortune  on  new 
in-house  systems  wasn’t  the  way  to  go, 
Baillargeon  instead  looked  to  the  emerging 
world  of  commercial  online  information 
services.  He  selected  CompuServe,  based 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  the  company’s  net¬ 
work,  both  for  its  reach  and  its  easy-to-use 
e-mail  system.  All  1,200  of  the  company’s 
employees  worldwide  have  CompuServe 
IDs  and  passwords  (though  only  about 
1,000  have  their  own  PCs),  and  they  use 
the  network  for  both  intra-  and  intercompa¬ 
ny  communication. 

But  knowledge  transfer  is  more  than  just 
a  fancy  name  for  e-mail:  Baillargeon  wanted 
to  transform  the  company  into  an  ongoing 
information  bazaar.  So  his  department  cre¬ 
ated  a  private  forum  on  CompuServe,  ac¬ 
cessible  only  by  the  company’s  associates 
and  broken  down  into  sections  based  on 
Buckman’s  lines  of  business,  such  as  water 
treatment  and  pulp  and  paper.  The  Knowl¬ 
edge  Information  Center  (KIC) — a  souped- 
up  corporate  library  that  draws  on  both  pa¬ 
per-based  sources  and  online  databases  to 
provide  information  retrieval  and  support 
for  the  whole  company — seeded  the  forum 
with  information,  and  the  KTD  hired  two 
full-time  “forum  specialists”  to  monitor  the 
sections.  “They  read  everything,  and  if  a 
question  gets  posted  and  sits  there  for  24 
hours  without  a  reply,  the  forum  specialist 
will  intervene  and  get  someone  participat¬ 
ing,”  Baillargeon  explains. 

Baillargeon  says  the  average  user  logs  on¬ 
to  the  forum  three  to  five  times  a  week  to 
ask  questions,  read  up  on  what  others  are 
doing  or  report  intelligence  picked  up  in  the 
field.  “The  usage  has  matured  tremendous¬ 
ly;  in  the  early  days  there  was  a  lot  of 
chitchat  and  people  saying  thank  you  for  the 
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information  and  then  thank  you  for 
your  thank  you  and  so  on,”  he  says. 

“Now  people  make  much  better 
judgments  about  when  an  ex¬ 
change  between  individuals  is 
more  appropriate  for  a  quick  e-mail 
and  when  it  could  be  of  value  to 
others  in  the  organization.”  (The 
KTD  has  also  created  a  “break 
room”  section  for  the  inevitable 
discussions  of  politics  and  pets.) 

Another  advantage  of  the  forum 
model  is  that  it  is  easily  converted 
into  institutional  memory.  Content 
can  be  downloaded  to  individual 
PCs,  and  the  company  has  been 
moving  valuable  conversations 
from  the  message-posting  area  into 
a  library  resource  provided  by 
CompuServe  (experts  within  the 
individual  sections  advise  the  two 
forum  specialists  on  which  ex¬ 
changes — or  “threads” — are  worth 
saving).  Baillargeon  is  now  working 
on  bringing  that  database  in-house 
and  adding  a  full-text  search  capa¬ 
bility  to  make  it  more  useful. 

Baillargeon  and  the  KIC  are  also 
looking  at  new  ways  of  gathering 
competitive  information  to  post  on 
the  forum  and  working  out  the 
copyright  kinks  that  prevent  them 
from  using  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  already  have.  And  to 
make  sure  his  staff  remains  focused  on  the 
company’s  real-world  concerns,  Baillargeon 
insists  that  everyone — regardless  of  posi¬ 
tion — spend  a  week  in  Buckman’s  sales¬ 
training  program.  “It  helps  us  understand 
[the  salespeople’s]  methodology  and  their 
language,”  says  Baillargeon,  who  has  him¬ 
self  taken  the  course.  “And  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  know  some  techies,  so  it  human¬ 
izes  us.” 


JANE  UNDER:  POLAROID  CORP. 

JANE  UNDER  has  one  of  those  jobs 
that,  like  certain  exotic  dishes,  is 
best  described  in  terms  of  what  goes 
into  it.  As  director  of  business  devel¬ 
opment  for  Polaroid  Graphics  Imag¬ 
ing,  a  division  of  Polaroid  Corp.,  she’s  re¬ 
sponsible  for  information  management, 
market  research,  competitive  intelligence, 
business  strategy  and  new-product  concep¬ 
tualization.  It’s  a  position  that  was  created 


JANE  UNDER:  “I’VE  ALWAYS  BEEN  A  BRIDGE  PERSON.  I  COULD  NEVER  UNDERSTAND  WHY 
YOU’D  WANT  TO  DO  SOMETHING  UNLESS  YOU  HAD  SOME  BUSINESS  USE  FOR  IT.” 


MM 


to  some  extent  for  and  around  her,  meshing 
her  strong  understanding  of  what  IT  can  do 
with  her  even  stronger  opinions  of  how  it 
ought  to  be  applied. 

“In  the  past  we’ve  spent  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  gathering,  manipulating  and  report¬ 
ing  data,  and  very  little  making  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  data  and 
action,”  says  Linder. 

“I  want  to  concentrate 
less  on  the  library  and 
transaction-flow  func¬ 
tions  and  more  on  the 
critical  drivers  and  im¬ 
plications  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Until  18  months  ago, 

Linder  was  the  senior 
manager  responsible  for  the  management 
information  team  at  the  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  company.  It  was  a  pretty  traditional 
technology-management  position,  but  Linder 
is  not  a  traditional  technology  manager.  With 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  sociology  and  an 


Information-management  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  to  be  willing  to 
take  accountability  for  a  piece 
of  analysis  that  doesn't  have  a 
computer  attached  to  it." 

-Jane  Linder 
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Aii  Idea  Without  A  Customer  Goes  Nowhere  Fast. 


At  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  we  champion  ideas  that  make  a  difference 


to  our  customers.  Ideas 


we  transform  into  microchips  that  make 


personal  computer  and  communications  systems  perform  better.  As  a 


result,  AMD  is  Number  1  or  2 


in  the  world  in  every  market  where  we 


compete— microprocessors,  communications  circuits,  flash  memories  and 


programmable  logic.  Which  is  not  to  say  we’ve  crossed  the  finish  line. 


The  truth  is,  we  win  when  our  customers  win. 


That’s  why  our  12,000 


people  worldwide  are  racing  into  the  future  with  a  singular  vision: 


If  it’s  a  good  idea.  If  it  makes  a  difference.  Run  witli  it. 


AMDS 

Run  wi  ill  it. 


1-800-222-9323  Internet:  http://www.amd.com 


* 


I00!)  Advanced  Micro  Devices.  Inc.  AMD  and  the  AMD  logo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Advanced  Micro  Devices.  Inc. 


M.B.A.  and  doctorate  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  from  Harvard,  “I’ve  always  been  a  bridge 
person,”  she  says.  “I  could  never  understand 
why  you’d  want  to  do  something  technically 
unless  you  had  some  business  use  for  it,  so  I 
was  always  working  both  sides  of  the  equa¬ 
tion.” 

In  her  new  position,  Linder  is  responsible 
for  both  sides  of  an  equation  so  complex  it 
occasionally  resembles  Fermat’s  Theorem. 
She  got  the  job,  she  explains,  after  complet¬ 
ing  a  competitive-intelligence  project  for  the 
new  unit’s  president.  When  she  proposed 
the  project,  “I  was  thinking  largely  of  tools, 
but  to  pull  it  off  I  had  to  get  into  content.” 

Now  her  concerns  are  almost  all  content- 
related,  although  she  does  oversee  some 
relevant  IT  implementations,  including  a 
Lotus  Notes  application  for  competitive  in¬ 
telligence.  “I’ll  sit  with  the  people  who  are 
working  on  that  to  make  sure  the  design  is 
right,”  she  explains.  “In  my  free  time,  I 
may  put  data  in  to  make  sure  it  works.  But 
am  I  actually  writing  code  myself?  No.” 

Instead,  she  may  be  exploring  partner¬ 
ship  opportunities  for  her  business  unit  or 
prowling  for  product  ideas.  Since  the  graph¬ 
ic-arts  field  is  new  to  her,  she  spends  con¬ 
siderable  time  reading  and  attending  trade 
shows,  and  she  is  also  responsible  for  col¬ 
lecting  business  plans 
from  the  disparate  parts 
of  her  unit  and  stitching 
them  into  a  coherent 
whole.  And  because  the 
unit  may  need  a  new 
system  for  managing 
customer  relationships, 
“I’m  working  with  other 
people  to  make  sure  that 
issue  gets  raised  and 
that  we  get  someone  to 
do  the  work  and  move  it 
forward,”  says  Linder. 

Linder  is  so  focused 
on  analyzing  information 
that  she  happily  out¬ 
sources  much  of  the 
gathering  activity,  hiring 
firms  like  the  Teltech  Resource  Network 
Corp.  in  Minneapolis  to  prepare  profiles  on 
potential  customers  or  competitors  (see 
“Experts  for  Hire,”  CIO,  April  15,  1995). 
“We’ll  put  down  a  bit  of  money,  save  our¬ 
selves  a  lot  of  time  and  concentrate  on  what 
the  data  means,”  she  says.  “It  elevates  our 
part  of  the  work  to  a  higher  value  added.” 

While  Linder’s  is  not  yet  a  well-trodden 


ways  of  doing  technology 
have  focused  on  "information 
distribution— getting  stuff  out 
lickety-split"— to  the  exclusion 
of  "how  do  you  get  informa¬ 
tion  into  people's  heads?" 
There's  something  very 
powerful  going  on  in  the 
information-transfer  process 
that  MTV  and  Nickelodeon  use. 
-Bob  Walker 


career  path,  she  is  convinced  that  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  with  M.B.A.s  will  increasingly  head 
in  that  direction.  “Every  information-man¬ 
agement  professional  who  pushes  back  on 
an  information  request  and  says,  ‘Let  me 
understand  how  you’re  going  to  use  this  da¬ 
ta,’  is  moving  this  way,”  says  Linder.  “But 
they  have  to  be  willing  to  take  accountabili¬ 
ty  for  a  piece  of  analysis  that  doesn’t  have  a 
computer  attached  to  it.” 


BOB  WALKER:  HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO. 

OF  THE  FOUR  SUBJECTS  profiled 
here,  Bob  Walker  of  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  is  the  closest  thing 
to  a  traditional  CIO.  His  title  is 
director  of  corporate  information 
systems;  he  heads  a  systems  organization 
rather  than  some  eclectic  stew  of  info-func¬ 
tions;  and  his  conversation  repeatedly 
strays  back  to  the  importance  of  having  a 
“rich  and  complete  infrastructure.” 

At  the  same  time,  Walker  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  participant  in  Ernst  &  Young’s  forums 
on  information  and  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment,  and  when  he  makes  decisions  about 
that  infrastructure,  he  is  probably  consider¬ 
ing  things  like  organizational  learning  and 
how  people  synthesize  unstructured  infor¬ 
mation.  For  example,  he’s  been  thinking  a 
lot  about  multimedia  recently,  not  because 
it  allows  managers  to  make  slicker  presen¬ 
tations  but  because  he  wants  to  prepare 
Hewlett-Packard  for  a  wave  of  new  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  grown  up  with  “very  high 
burst-rate  forms  of  communication” — like 
MTV  and  video  games. 

“It’s  easy  for  some  of  us  who  grew  up  lis¬ 
tening  to  lectures  and  reading  books  to  dis¬ 
miss  that  generation,”  says  Walker.  But  the 
multimedia  experience  speaks  to  his  con¬ 
cern  that  old  ways  of  doing  technology  have 
focused  on  “information  distribution — get¬ 
ting  stuff  out  lickety-split” — to  the  exclusion 
of  “how  do  you  get  information  into  people’s 
heads?”  Walker  explains.  “If  we  understand 
the  information-transfer  process  that  MTV 
and  Nickelodeon  use,  there’s  something 
very  powerful  going  on  there.” 

But  it’s  not  just  getting  things  into  peo¬ 
ple’s  heads,  it’s  also  making  sure  they’re  the 
right  things  at  the  right  time.  Unlike  some, 
Walker  eschews  the  notion  that  you  can’t  be 
too  rich,  too  thin  or  have  too  much  informa¬ 
tion.  To  illustrate  that  point,  he  tells  the  story 
of  one  of  the  company’s  founders,  William  R. 
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Hewlett,  visiting  an  HP  fabrica¬ 
tion  facility  and  asking — just  be¬ 
cause  he  was  curious — what  the 
melting  point  of  nickel  was.  No¬ 
body  knew,  “and  a  great  panic 
set  in,”  says  Walker.  “And  the 
semi-tragic  ending  of  that  story 
is,  next  year,  everyone  in  that 
organization  knew  the  melting 
point  of  nickel.  It  didn’t  help 
them  in  their  jobs;  it  didn’t  help 
them  make  decisions.  But  they 
knew  it.” 

Walker  says  the  problem  is 
exacerbated  by  technologies 
like  e-mail  that  allow  every¬ 
body  to  send  everything  to  ev¬ 
erybody  else.  “We  deliver  on 
an  average  working  day  at  HP  a 
million  and  a  half  electronic 
messages,  and  most  people  feel 
like  they  get  the  whole  million 
and  a  half,”  he  says.  IS  has  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  document-man¬ 
agement  system  that  creates 
repositories  for  everything 
from  the  company’s  telephone 
directory  to  policy  manuals  and 
competitive  intelligence.  The 
information  is  downloaded  ev¬ 
ery  evening  from  HP’s  Palo  Al¬ 
to,  Calif.,  headquarters  to 
servers  all  over  the  world,  “so 
people  can  pull  it  when  they 
need  it  as  opposed  to  having  it 
pushed  at  them,”  says  Walker. 

He  has  also  put  mechanisms 
in  place  to  keep  information 
fresh,  measuring  how  long  docu¬ 
ments  sit  out — and  how  often 
they  are  accessed.  “We  don’t 
want  to  just  arbitrarily  say  we’ll 
keep  information  around  for 
three  months,”  Walker  explains. 

“Some  ought  to  go  out  there  for 
a  week.  Some  should  be  out  for 
several  years.”  And  to  make 
sure  the  material  is  intelligently 
indexed,  he  has  turned  for  help 
to  the  company’s  librarians.  (Walker  is  also 
working  with  the  library  function  to  obtain 
from  publishers  full  electronic — rather  than 
merely  scanned  in — versions  of  important 
journals,  which  can  then  be  subjected  to  full- 
text  searches  through  a  variety  of  engines.) 

Currently,  IS  is  in  the  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  document-management  system  to  a 
Web-server-and-browser  model  in  order  to 


BOB  WALKER  BELIEVES  IN  STRIKING  A  BALANCE:  “YOU  CAN  MISS  SOME  VERY  VALUABLE 
TECHNOLOGIES  IF  YOU  IGNORE  THEM  AND  FOCUS  JUST  ON  THE  INFORMATION.” 


make  information  access  even  easier.  Such 
effective  uses  of  leading-edge  technology 
suggest  that  Drucker’s  emphasis  on  informa¬ 
tion  over  architecture  may  be  somewhat  mis¬ 
placed,  says  Walker.  “A  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  technology  and  technology  trends  is 
very  important,”  he  insists.  “You  can  miss 
some  very  valuable  technologies  if  you  ig¬ 
nore  them  and  focus  just  on  the  information.” 
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VINCENT  B.  BARABBA:  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP. 


U 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP.  has,  ar¬ 
guably,  the  most  famous  technol¬ 
ogy  outsourcing  arrangement  of 
all  time.  After  all,  who  doesn’t 
know  that  GM  owns  Electronic 
Data  Systems  (EDS)  and  is  also  its  largest 
client.  But  EDS  implements  systems;  it 
doesn’t  establish  systems  requirements. 
Defining  and  then  articulating  those  re¬ 
quirements  is  the  job  of  GM’s  Strategic  De¬ 
cision  Center  (SDC),  led  by  its  general 
manager,  Vincent  B.  Barabba. 

When  it  comes  to  technology,  Barabba 
describes  himself  as  “an  informed  lay¬ 
man.”  When  it  comes  to  information,  he  is 
an  expert.  With  a  varied  background  that 
includes  stints  as  the  head  of  market  re¬ 
search  for  Xerox  and  Kodak  and  as  director 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  he  has 
studied  at  great  length  the  science  of  gath¬ 
ering  information  and  the  art  of  applying  it. 
His  book  Hearing  the  Voice  of  the  Market 
(Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1991), 
co-authored  with  Gerald  Zaltman,  is  a 
study  of  how  behavioral  factors  affect  “the 
acquisition,  processing  and  application  of 
information  in  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess.”  Meeting  of  the  Minds,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harvard  Business  School  Press 
in  October,  looks  at  knowledge  gathering 
in  the  unrestructured  organization  (see 
“Scavenger  Hunt,”  Page  38). 

“Most  people  whose  job  it  is  to  manage 
IT  don’t  have  the  opportunity  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  what  else  is  going  on  in  the  com¬ 
pany,”  says  Barabba,  explaining  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  position.  At  GM,  the  SDC  acts 
as  an  umbrella  for  the  decision-support, 
market-information,  strategic-development 
and  corporate  informa¬ 
tion-management  orga¬ 
nizations.  The  last  group 
develops  IS  policies  and 
processes — the  what 
and  the  why  of  systems 
management  but  not  the 
how.  “Because  I’m  in¬ 
volved  in  strategy  devel¬ 
opment  and  market  de¬ 
velopment,  I’ve  got  a 
broader  view,”  Barabba 
says.  “When  I  sit  down 
with  the  head  of  corpo¬ 
rate  information  man¬ 
agement,  I  can  say,  ‘Hey, 
you  should  be  aware  of 


JVlost  people  whose  job 
it  is  to  manage  IT  don't  have 
the  opportunity  to  get 
involved  in  what  else  is  going 
on  in  the  company.  Because 
I'm  involved  in  strategy 
development  and  market 
development,  I've  got  a 
broader  view." 

-Vincent  b.  Barabba 


VINCENT  B.  BARABBA,  ON  INFORMATION  AND 
TECHNOLOGY:  “THERE  AREN’T  A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE 
WHO  CAN  WALK  IN  BOTH  SETS  OF  SHOES.” 


what’s  going  on  in  this  other  area  because  I 
think  it  has  implications  for  what  you’re  de¬ 
veloping.’” 

Barabba  believes  the  most  crucial  part  of 
his  job  is  just  making  sure  that  customers’ 
requirements — both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal — are  articulated  clearly  and  early.  “In 
this  business,  the  value  of  getting  it  right 
upstream  is  very  high  because  of  the  cost  of 
designing  and  developing,”  he  says. 

As  far  as  technology  goes,  Barabba  has  a 
solid  understanding  of  what  IT  can  do,  and 
that’s  enough  for  him.  “There  aren’t  a  lot  of 
people  who  can  walk  in  both  sets  of  shoes,” 
he  says.  He  advises  companies  to  divvy  up 
the  responsibilities  for  information  and 
technology  while  making  sure  that  both 
sides  are  sensitive  to  one  another’s  con¬ 
cerns.  “Then  you  design  a  process  that  al¬ 
lows  those  two  knowledge  sets  to  inter¬ 
act,”  he  explains.  “It’s  out  of  that  dialogue 
that  you  get  the  really  good  ideas.”  BEl 
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We 

conceived 

it. 

We 

developed 

it. 

We 

perfected 

it. 

Let’s  see, 

who  should 
support 
it? 


By  definition,  groupware  affects  many 
people  in  your  company  and  beyond.  They  rely 
on  it  to  communicate,  to  share  information,  to 
be  competitive.  In  fact,  many  of  these  people 
use  Notes®  and  cc:Mail™  applications  for  the 
most  important  aspects  of  their  jobs.  You  can’t 
trust  the  support  and  service  of  these  mission 
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Lotus  Groupware  For  Team  Computing. 


critical  applications  to  just  anyone.  So  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  same  people  who 
created  the  category  of  groupware  should  be 
the  same  people  who  support  and  service  it. 
Lotus®  and  our  Lotus  Support  Partners. 

We’re  the  only  software  developer  offering  a 
truly  global  approach  to  support,  with  14  major 
support  centers  around  the  world  delivering 
consistent  programs  and  services.  Since  Lotus 
spent  years  developing  and  evolving  groupware, 
it  stands  to  reason  our  support  and  service 
professionals  are  knowledgeable  of  complex, 
cross-platform,  enterprise-wide  architectures. 

Lotus  is  also  the  clear  leader  in  electronic 
support,  working  closely  with  other  vendors 
through  the  Technical  Support  Alliance 
Network  (TSA  Net)  to  solve  complicated  tech¬ 
nical  problems  for  any 
product.  Need  to  find 
out  more?  just  call  Working  Together 
Lotus  at  1-800-872-3387,  ext.  A 743”  or  contact 
your  nearest  reseller  or  Lotus  Support  Partner. 
Because  when  you  think  about  it,  there  isn’t 
anyone  else  you’d  want  to  call. 


Lotus 


*/n  Canada  call  1-800-GO- LOTUS.  G1995  Lotus  Development  Corporation, 

55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  Lotus,  Lotus  Notes  and  NotesSuite  are 
registered  trademarks  and  cc:Mail  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation. 


©  1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc,  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


His  name  is  Network. 
Tell  him  what  you  need  and 
he'll  get  it  for  you. 


Think  about  all  the  different  computers  in  your  company.  All  the  different  hardware,  software,  and  networks  that  don't  even  talk  to 
each  other.  Now  imagine  being  able  to  turn  that  bottled-up  power  into  one  worldwide  network  that  makes  your  whole  company 
more  competitive.  A  network  so  powerful  and  so  approachable  that  it  becomes  almost  a  living  thing.  That  gets  you  whatever  you 
want,  whenever  you  want,  without  asking  why.  At  Sun,  we  think  that's  the  whole  point  of  network  computing.  It  may  seem  like  a 
large  promise,  but  it's  one  we've  already  delivered  on,  for  some  of  the  world's  largest  companies.  And  we  can  do  the  same  for 
you.  Because  we  have  the  hardware,  the  software,  the  support  and  the  experience  to  make  it  all  work.  If  you'd  like  to  see  what 
network  computing  can  bring  you,  just  contact  the  people  who  invented  it.  Sun.  At  http://www.sun.com  or  T800786-0785,  Ext.  250. 


THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER  " 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


The  Outside  Track 


Meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  external 
information  can  be 
tricky.  And  the  best 
way  to  track  it  will 
vary  from  one 
company  to  the  next. 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


RF.  Horton  has  a  dream.  “I 
can  see  a  screen  in  front 
of  my  manager,  and  on  it 
he  has  a  news  [icon].  He 
%  clicks  on  it,  and  it’s  a 
news  filter  just  for  him.  He  clicks  on 
another  area,  and  that  deals  with 
management  issues.  He  clicks  again, 
and  he’s  reading  a  discussion  group 
from  CompuServe.” 

On  the  other  half  of  this  dream 
screen  is  corporate  information,  ex¬ 
plains  Horton,  director  of  information 
management  at  the  Airports  Group  of 
Transport  Canada,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  transportation  agency  based  in 
Ottawa.  From  Horton’s  manager’s 
point  of  view,  he’s  looking  at  informa¬ 
tion,  filtered,  edited  and  presented  in 
ways  that  are  relevant  to  him.  “It 
shouldn’t  matter  [to  the  end  user] 
where  the  data  comes 
from,”  Horton  says. 

Sounds  like  the  promises 
served  up  five  years  ago  by 
vendors  hawking  execu¬ 
tive-information  systems? 
It  is,  with  a  twist:  Now  a 
growing  percentage  of  the 
information  that  workers 
want  to  see  is  external  to 
the  corporation.  Many  com¬ 
panies  have  successfully 
turned  to  EISs  or  popular 
tools  like  Lotus  Notes,  mid¬ 
dleware  packages  or  graph¬ 
ical  database  front  ends  to 
deliver  internal  data  in  a 
useful  format  to  their  em¬ 
ployees.  But  when  it  comes 
to  identifying  and  routing 
external  information,  catch 
as  catch  can  is  still  the  by¬ 
word  in  most  organizations. 

The  situation  only  stands 
to  get  more  convoluted 
as  workers,  anxious  that 
they’re  missing  out  on  the 
purported  information  ex¬ 
plosion,  demand  equal  ac¬ 


cess  to  external  data  from  myriad 
sources:  commercial  online  services, 
the  Internet,  public  and  private  re¬ 
search  databases,  newsletters,  jour¬ 
nals,  trade  magazines,  user  forums, 
electronically  connected  colleagues, 
CD-ROMs  and,  yes,  even  hide-bound, 
hard-cover  reference  books. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  onslaught,  IS 
managers  understandably  may  be 
tempted  to  choose  one  or  two  sources 
and  slam  the  door  on  the  rest.  But  in¬ 
formation  brokers,  corporate  librari¬ 
ans  and  online  researchers  advise 
against  such  a  policy.  It’s  important  to 
have  some  measure  of  control  over 
what  type  and  how  much  information 
flows  into  the  company,  they  say,  but 
for  now,  no  one  source — not  even  the 
much-touted  Internet — can  provide 
the  proper  mix  of  financial,  competi¬ 
tive,  industry-specific  and  technologi¬ 
cal  data  needed  to  ensure  the  informa¬ 
tional  health  of  a  company. 

The  Self-Informing  Workforce 

Maureen  Farrell,  a  principal  of 
Business  Information  Associates  in 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  daily  information  needs 
and  specific,  project-based  research. 
For  deep  research  into  a  narrowly 
defined  topic,  firms  might  turn  to 
companies  like  Farrell’s,  which  pro¬ 
vides  database  research  services  and 
works  with  companies  to  develop 
self-sustaining  information  strate¬ 
gies.  Such  companies  access  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  highly  specific,  powerful  and 
typically  expensive  online  databases 
that  end  users  would  be  unable  to 
navigate  effectively. 

But  for  a  broad  base  of  general 
business  data,  Farrell  says,  man¬ 
agers  can  construct  a  plan  to  help 
employees  keep  themselves  up-to- 
date  in  their  field.  For  example,  at 
one  of  her  client  sites,  a  high-tech¬ 
nology  hardware  company,  “every¬ 
one  feels  like  they’re  always  behind, 
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so  I  built  an  action  plan  for  staying 
on  top  of  things.”  Farrell’s  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  managers  there  includes  the 
front  page  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
every  day,  plus  a  scan  of  its  table  of 
contents  to  identify  relevant  arti¬ 
cles;  a  variety  of  industry-specific 
weekly  and  monthly  business  publi¬ 
cations  (such  as  Datamation,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  Computerworld,  one  of 
the  Patricia  Seybold  Group  industry 
newsletters  and  Information  Week); 
Forbes  and  Fortune  for  financial  in¬ 
formation;  The  Fidelity  Monitor 
newsletter  for  retirement-fund  data; 
and  at  least  two  local  business  publi¬ 
cations  (in  this  case,  Mass  Business 
and  The  Boston  Business  Journal). 
She  also  recommends  a  monthly 
scan,  using  relevant  key  words,  of 
the  Computer  Select  CD-ROM  of 
computer-related  articles.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Farrell  herself  distributes  via  e- 
mail  and  posts  on  a  centrally  located 
bulletin  board  a  monthly  compilation 
of  interesting  articles  that  employ¬ 
ees  may  have  missed. 

Databases  such  as  Dialog, 

Nexis  and  Lexis,  which  were  built  for 
use  by  librarians,  sport  sophisticated 
search  engines  that  let  experienced 
users  dig  deeply  to  find  the  data  they 
need.  Novices  can  still  negotiate 
the  database  but  won’t  be  able  to 
add  the  kind  of  value  that  an  experi¬ 
enced  corporate  librarian  does. 

Online  Information 

When  Farrell  needs  to  perform  in- 
depth,  comprehensive  research  on  a 
specific  business  topic,  she  turns 
most  often  to  commercial  online  ser¬ 
vices,  which  offer  “about  80  per¬ 
cent”  of  what  she’s  looking  for,  she 
says.  Knight-Ridder  Information’s 
service  Dialog  (formerly  Dialog  In¬ 
formation  Services)  is  her  number- 
one  choice  for  turning  up  data  that 
“you  just  can’t  find  anywhere  else  or 
without  great  difficulty,”  some  of 
which  is  in  abstracted  form.  Lexis 
and  Nexis  offer  a  slightly  narrower 
scope  of  information,  Farrell  says, 
but  do  provide  full  text  of  every  arti¬ 


cle  indexed,  which  can  be  a  big  help. 

These  better-established  databas¬ 
es,  which  were  built  for  use  by  li¬ 
brarians,  sport  powerful  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  search  engines  that  let 
experienced  users  dig  deeply  to  find 
the  data  they  need.  Novices  can  still 
negotiate  the  database  but  won’t  be 
able  to  add  the  kind  of  value  that  an 
experienced  corporate  librarian  or 
information  broker  does.  “A  couple 
of  days  of  training  is  not  going  to  get 
you  what  you  need,”  says  Farrell, 
explaining  that  a  knowledgeable  re¬ 
searcher  will  cull  through  whatever 
comes  up,  edit  out  what  doesn’t  ap¬ 
ply,  highlight  articles  that  are  partic¬ 
ularly  on-target,  note  which  volumes 
or  journals  are  available  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  library  and  suggest  broader 
or  ancillary  searches. 

Farrell  says  a  more  commercially 
oriented  service  like  CompuServe 
isn’t  specific  enough  for  her  needs 
but  may  be  of  use  for  more-general¬ 
ized  searches.  Transport  Canada’s 
Horton  says  he  has  found  a  few  “hid¬ 
den”  gems  on  CompuServe  that  de¬ 
liver  the  news  he’s  looking  for,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Monitor  News,  part  of 
CompuServe’s  Online  Today  service. 

Researchers  say  that  the  greatest 
strength  of  CompuServe,  which  posi¬ 
tions  itself  as  the  business  person’s 
online  service,  is  its  subscribers:  The 
service  boasts  a  healthy  and  ever- 
expanding  array  of  professional-in¬ 
terest  forums  on  subjects  ranging 
from  aviation  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  to  international  trade  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  These  forums  can  be  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  personal  way  to  get  a 
question  answered,  solicit  advice 
from  far-flung  colleagues,  keep  up 
with  industry-specific  news  and,  in 
some  cases,  gossip. 

Mining  the  Internet 

This  type  of  peer-to-peer  connection 
is  one  that  organizations  often  over¬ 
look  or  undervalue  when  consider¬ 
ing  their  information  sources,  says 
Jean  Graef,  a  principal  with  The 
Montague  Institute  in  Montague, 
Mass.,  an  Internet  training  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  “People  resources  are 
free  and  to  the  point,”  Graef  says. 
“You  can  e-mail  a  message  to  an  in- 


CompuServe  forums  can 

be  an  efficient  and  personal  way  to 
get  a  question  answered,  solicit 
advice  from  far-flung  colleagues, 
keep  up  with  industry-specific  news 
and,  in  some  cases,  gossip. 

dividual  or  to  a  user  group”  on  the 
Internet  and  get  back  replies  that  ad¬ 
dress  your  specific  circumstances. 
Graef  herself,  for  example,  finds  in¬ 
valuable  her  participation  in  an  In¬ 
ternet  discussion  group  for  business 
librarians,  which  includes  some 
1,000  people.  (See  “E-Mail  Bond¬ 
ing,”  CIO,  June  1,  1995.) 

And  the  ubiquity  of  e-mail  connec¬ 
tions  means  a  potential  contact 
doesn’t  necessarily  need  to  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  such  a  group.  Nearly  all 
commercial  mail  services  now  offer 
gateways  to  the  Internet,  so  it’s  very 
likely  an  individual  can  use  e-mail  to 
reach  anyone  from  an  author  or  edi¬ 
tor  to  a  conference  speaker  to  an 
academic  who  has  done  research  in  a 
particular  area.  Correspondents  who 
are  polite  and  to  the  point  and  follow 
the  proper  “netiquette”  can  often 
turn  up  surprisingly  helpful  results. 

Graef  lists  two  other  principal 
benefits  that  organizations  can  de¬ 
rive  from  maintaining  an  Internet  ac¬ 
count:  access  to  published  material 
and  a  single-connection  hookup  to 
commercial  services.  The  online 
market  for  published  material  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  open  up  slightly,  Graef 
says,  though  by  no  means  is  the  vast 
majority  of  published  data  yet  avail¬ 
able  over  the  Net.  “When  it  comes 
to  noncommercial  published  materi¬ 
al,  this  is  where  the  ground  is  sort  of 
shifting,”  she  explains. 

“You  used  to  have  to  go  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  service  to  get  published  ma¬ 
terial,  but  now  some  things,  some 
government  stuff,  for  example,  is 
free.  SEC  data  used  to  cost  an  arm 
and  a  leg  from  Dialog;  now  you  can 
get  it  from  the  EDGAR  site  on  the 
Internet”  ( http://town.hall.org/edgar/ 
edgar.html). 

Data  culled  directly  from  the  In¬ 
ternet  can  be  “more  current  and  less 
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expensive”  than  what  commercial 
databases  offer,  but  “the  flip  side  is  it 
may  be  harder  to  find  that  tidbit  of 
information,”  Graef  says.  Until  a 
much  larger  chunk  of  published  in¬ 
formation  makes  its  way  to  the  In¬ 
ternet,  and  until  the  Internet’s 
search  tools  become  more  refined, 
corporations  shouldn’t  yet  drop  their 
commercial  service  connections — 
but  they  can  make  it  more  cost-ef¬ 
fective  by  accessing  such  services 
through  a  single  Internet  account, 
Graef  says.  “Telecom  costs  can  be 
less  than  half  of  what  they  would  be 
if  you  dialed  into  Dialog  directly.” 

Those  bold  enough  to  troll  the  In¬ 
ternet  themselves  can  perform  key 
word  searches  using  Gopher,  Galaxy, 
Yahoo  or  one  of  the  other  subject  in¬ 
dexes.  Or  they  can  sign  up  for  one  of 
the  many  new  news-filter  services,  or 
for  what  Graef  calls  “awareness  ser¬ 
vices,”  now  available  online,  some  for 
a  fee  and  others  for  free.  These  ser¬ 
vices  survey  an  organization’s  or  indi¬ 
vidual  user’s  interests,  then  use  key 
words  to  search  appropriate  databas¬ 
es,  news  feeds  and  other  Internet 
sources  and,  in  most  cases,  deliver 

Data  culled  directly 
from  the  Internet  can  be 

more  current  and  less  expensive 
than  what  commercial  databases 
offer,  but  it  may  be  harder  to  find. 

Until  a  much  larger  chunk  of  pub¬ 
lished  information  makes  its  way  to 
the  Internet,  and  until  the  Internet’s 
search  tools  become  more  refined, 
corporations  shouldn’t  yet  drop  their 
commercial  service  connections. 

the  results  at  a  set  interval  (such  as 
daily  or  weekly)  to  a  mailbox  address. 
Examples  include  Farcast  from  Far- 
cast  Inc.  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  ( demo@ 
farcast.com ),  Stanford  University’s 
free  Netnews  Filtering  Service  (send 
the  word  “help”  to  netnews@db. 
stanford.edu )  and  NewsPage  from 
Individual  Inc.  of  Burlington,  Mass. 
( http://www.newspage.com ).  Users  can 
also  subscribe  to  Internet  mailing  lists 
that  automatically  deliver  news  on 
selected  topics  periodically  via  e-mail. 


Customized  News  Services 

Companies  that  like  the  idea  of  this 
type  of  news  filter  but  want  to  cast 
their  nets  beyond  the  Internet  may 
be  happy  with  one  of  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  news  feeds,  fil¬ 
tered  according  to  a  company’s  crite¬ 
ria  and  delivered  via  e-mail,  Lotus 
Notes,  facsimile  or,  in  the  case  of 
Waltham,  Mass.-based  Desktop  Data 
Inc.’s  NewsEdge,  by  satellite  or  FM 
broadcast.  Services  like  NewsEdge 
and  Individual  Inc.’s  First!  serve  up 
a  wealth  of  data  from  journals  and 
other  expensive  business-  and  in¬ 
dustry-specific  periodicals  that  don’t 
offer  their  wares  over  the  Internet. 
Individual,  for  example,  offers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  news  services,  but  its  most 
popular  by  far  is  First!,  designed  for 
enterprisewide  distribution.  The 
service,  which  is  currently  received 
by  some  35,000  readers,  monitors 
more  than  450  sources,  including 
“very  specialty-  and  niche-oriented 
newsletters  that  you’re  not  going  to 
find  on  the  Internet  or  anywhere 
else,”  says  Paul  Pinella,  First!  prod¬ 
uct  manager.  Because  Individual  has 
already  negotiated  usage  rights  with 
these  publishers,  First!  users  re¬ 
ceive  data  that  is  in  full  copyright 
compliance  for  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  subscribers,  an  issue  that  many 
companies  have  yet  to  resolve  with 
material  from  the  Internet. 

Transport  Canada’s  Airports  Group 
is  just  now  completing  a  small,  six- 
month  pilot  project  with  Individual’s 
First!  service,  which  the  division  re¬ 
ceives  over  Lotus  Notes,  and  Horton 
says  he  is  pleased  with  the  results  so 
far.  “We  were  looking  for  a  good 
world  spread  of  news,  and  we  wanted 
to  see  news  that  was  easy  to  read,” 
Horton  says.  Lotus  Notes  allows  his 
users  to  simply  use  different  Notes 
views  to  further  filter  the  First!  news 
feed  to  fit  their  particular  interests. 

Even  so,  Horton  supplements 
First!  with  the  Faulkner  news  ser¬ 
vice  from  Faulkner  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Pennsauken,  N.J.,  which  fo¬ 
cuses  more  on  management  issues 
and  is  delivered  monthly  via  CD- 
ROM.  Pinella  agrees  that  First!  isn’t 
designed  as  a  be-all  and  end-all  news 
system.  “My  sense  is  that  when  we 


Stanford  University’s  free  Net- 
neWS  Filtering  Service  lets  users 
set  up  their  own  news  filters.  It  then 
checks  databases,  news  feeds  and 
other  Internet  sources  and  forwards 
the  first  20  lines  of  relevant  articles 
along  with  ID  numbers,  which  can  be 
used  to  request  full  text.  For  more 
information,  send  the  word  “help"  to 
netnews@db.stanford.edu. 

come  in,  people  don’t  stop  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
or  to  trade  publications.  We’re  there 
to  capture  the  stories  you’d  [other¬ 
wise]  never  get  to  see  from  publica¬ 
tions  you’re  not  familiar  with.” 

Like  the  commercial  online  ser¬ 
vices,  customized  news  feeds  don’t 
come  cheap.  First!  pricing  is  based 
on  both  the  number  of  stories  a  site 
receives  and  the  average  number  of 
readers.  As  a  very  general  guessti¬ 
mate,  Pinella  says  clients  spend  an 
average  of  $10,500  a  year  for  the  dai¬ 
ly  news  service. 

Horton,  who  concedes  “we  are 
getting  a  little  broke  here  in  Cana¬ 
da,”  says  that,  at  least  in  its  pilot  im¬ 
plementation,  the  First!  service  is 
worth  the  money  in  his  estimation. 
Even  so,  information  is  always  a 
hard  sell  to  upper  management.  “If 
you  want  a  computer  or  a  new  laser 
printer,  senior  management  says 
OK  because  that’s  something  you 
can  physically  see.  When  you  go  up 
and  tell  them  you  want  $1,200  for  an 
information  feed  that  they  cannot 
physically  see,  it’s  different.” 

Hard  Copy:  Newsletters,  Books, 
Reference 

One  reason  Farrell  pays  top  dollar  for 
Knight-Ridder’s  service  and  Horton 
is  willing  to  go  to  bat  for  First!  is  that 
these  services  provide  access  to  nu¬ 
merous  highly  specific,  hard-to-find 
industry  newsletters,  some  of  which 
are  published  daily,  but  most  of  which 
come  out  weekly,  monthly  or  quarter¬ 
ly.  Even  with  such  services  available, 
many  organizations  continue  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  newsletters  and  journals 
most  crucial  to  their  businesses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Patricia  Wysocki,  execu- 
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When  You  Use  The  Wrong  CASE  Tool, 
You  Never  Know  What  You  Might  Hit. 


Now  you  can  get  the  right  tool,  for  the  right  price. 

For  a  limited  time,  you  can  trade-in  your  modules  of  other  CASE  tools  ahd  '* 
trade-up  to  IE:  Advantage™  for  only  $2,625  per  copy  (usually  $9,500).  This  is 
a  substantial  savings  (72%  off)  and  an  unprecedented  offer  because  one  copy 
of  IE:  Advantage  can  replace  multiple  modules  of  other  tools. 


“IE:  Advantage  is  providing  a  unique  solution;  it  competes 
favorably  in  the  Workgroup-CASE  market  based  on  its  functionality 
and  companion  methodology  tool  and  services  expertise, 
while  simultaneously  competing  against  Enterprise-CASE  tools 
on  the  basis  of  cost,  its  open  interface  to  construction  and 
consultative  success.”  —  Gartner  Group 


“[IE:  Advantage]  uses  the  concept  of  business  events  to  drive 
process  modeling  ...  and  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  among  leading 
practitioners  because  of  its  usefulness  for  BPR  and  object- 
oriented  analysis  and  design.”  —  Application  Development  Trends 


•  “IE:  Advantage  is  a  significant  CASE  tool  which  effectively  supports 


Business  Process  Reengineering,  and  forward  and  reverse  g 

systems  engineering  in  a  single  integrated  product.”  |  gf  •; 


—  David  Sharon,  President,  CASE  Associates 

Trade-up  to  the  only  single-  or  multi-user  CASE 
environment  that  supports  business  and  systems 
planning,  data  and  process  modeling,  systems 
design,  BPR,  systems  reengineering,  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  writing,  and  automated  quality 
assurance  in  a  single  tool. 

Effective  Systems,  The  First  Time  —  Everytime! 
That’s  a  Target  IE:  Advantage  Can  Help  You  Hit. 

To  learn  more  —  call,  write  or  fax  to: 

IESC,  201  North  Union  Street, 

5th  Floor,  Alexandria,  VA  22314, 
phone  (703)  739-2242, 
fax  (703)  739-0074. 


Information  Engineering 
Systems  Corporation 


tive  director  of  the  Newsletter  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  an  Arlington, 
Va.,  trade  group  that  boasts  some  700 
corporate  members  representing 
about  2,300  newsletters. 

Organizations  searching  for  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  newsletters  and  periodi¬ 
cals  should  consult  either  Ulrich’s 
Guide  to  Periodicals  (R.R.  Bowker, 
New  Providence,  N.J.)  or  the  Oxbridge 
Directory  of  Newsletters  (Oxbridge 
Communications  Inc.,  New  York), 
Wysocki  says.  Newsletter  subscrip¬ 
tions  range  from  about  $12  a  year  for 
12  issues  to  thousands  of  dollars  for 
daily  bulletins.  But  such  publications 
thrive  because  they  provide  in-depth 
information  and  analysis  that’s  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  anywhere  else  and  offer 
highly  customized  service,  in  some 
cases  delivering  information  online, 
by  fax  or  even  by  courier. 

Further,  newsletter  publishers 
are  beginning  to  offer  a  slew  of  sup¬ 
plementary  services,  Wysocki  says. 


A  growing  number  of  COmm©r- 
cial  news  feeds  deliver  via 

e-mail,  Lotus  Notes,  facsimile  or 
another  method  information  filtered 
according  to  a  company’s  criteria. 
NewsEdge  from  Desktop  Data  Inc. 
and  Individual  Inc.’s  First!,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  serve  up  a  wealth  of  data 
from  journals  and  other  expensive 
business-  and  industry-specific 
periodicals  that  don’t  offer  their 
wares  over  the  Internet. 

Some  publications,  for  example,  will 
fax  bulletins  on  particular  subjects 
so  that  interested  clients  can  read 
the  news  as  it  happens.  Others  have 
responded  to  customer  concerns 
about  archival  data  by  offering  an 
index  on  disk  or  giving  readers  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  dial-up  bulletin  board.  And 
some  newsletter  publishers  offer 
consulting  services,  host  industry- 
specific  conferences  or  offer  au¬ 
dio/visual  presentations  based  on 


newsletter  articles. 

Newsletters  can  be  an  invaluable 
source  of  information,  particularly 
financial  material,  agrees  Dolores 
Schueler,  branch  librarian  of  the 
Kirstein  Business  Branch  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  but  she  does 
offer  one  caveat:  “Many  of  these 
newsletters  are  done  by  maybe  one 
person,  so  you  are  just  getting  that 
one  person’s  viewpoint.”  For  invest¬ 
ment  news,  Schueler  points  people 
to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 
(Value  Line  Inc.,  New  York),  a 
weekly  newsletter  that  offers  a 
broader  range  of  perspectives.  Like¬ 
wise,  she  recommends  the  Wall 
Street  Transcript  (Wall  Street  Tran¬ 
script  Corp.,  New  York),  a  weekly 
periodical  of  brokerage-house  re¬ 
ports  on  specific  companies  and  in¬ 
dustries,  with  each  issue  devoted  to 
a  different  topic. 

For  researching  competitors,  par¬ 
ticularly  public  companies,  Schueler 


One  Decision  Maker 


POWER 


Mainframe  System 


Stand  Alone  Tools 


Many  plants  throughout  the  world  have  developed  powerful  computing  and  organizational  infrastructures  to 
“facilitate”  the  decision  making  process  concerning  their  high-value  capital  assets.  But,  power  has  its  price. 
These  same  plants  are  often  bogged  down  by  disparate  systems,  huge  computer  surcharges,  painfully  slow 
output,  one  decision  maker  and  one  systems  expert. 

Innovative  plants  are  now  computing  in  a  client/server  environment,  accessing  data  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost, 
integrating  with  CAD,  Condition  Monitoring,  Bar  Coding,  and  other  on-line  plant  systems  providing  real-time 
information  to  real  decision  makers. 


Maximo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Project  Software  &  Development,  Inc.,  20  University  Road,  Cambridge,  MA  02138  (617)  661-1444. 
All  other  products  and  logos  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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says  there  is  simply  no  substitute 
for  the  basic  reference  manuals: 
Standard  &  Poor’s  Corporation 
Records,  Moody’s  Manuals  and  Bar¬ 
ron  ’s  as  well  as  the  Security  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission’s  filings,  which 
are  now  available  over  the  Internet 
or  via  a  better-indexed,  more  easily 
searched  compact  disc  called  Com¬ 
pact  D  (Disclosure  Inc.,  Bethesda, 
Md.).  “The  CD  is  awfully  easy  to 
use,  and  it  gives  the  quarterly  finan¬ 
cial  figures,  which  can  be  hard  to 
find,”  Schueler  says. 

Researching  private  companies  can 
be  a  bit  trickier,  however.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  is  large,  Standard  &  Poor’s,  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  or  Ward’s  Business  Di¬ 
rectory  of  U.S.  Private  and  Public 
Companies  (Gale  Research  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit)  will  work.  Otherwise,  Schueler 
advises  turning  to  individual  states’ 
industry  and  manufacturing  directo¬ 
ries  (such  as  New  York-based  BRP 
Publications  Inc.’s  MacRAE  line  of 


Standard  &  Poor’s  Corporation 
Records,  Moody's  Manuals,  Barron’s 
and  the  SEC’s  filings,  which  are  now 
available  over  the  Internet  or  on  CD, 

are  key  sources  for  re¬ 
searching  public  com¬ 
panies.  For  private  companies, 
check  Standard  &  Poor’s,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Ward’s  Business  Direc¬ 
tory  or  individual  states’  industry 
and  manufacturing  directories. 

state  directories  or  those  published 
by  George  D.  Hall  Co.  in  Boston)  or 
to  use  Dun ’s  Business  Locator,  anoth¬ 
er  CD-ROM  product,  to  determine 
which  Dun  &  Bradstreet  sourcebook 
tracks  the  company. 

To  search  for  competitors  by 
field — for  example,  to  find  a  list  of 
competing  plastics  manufacturers — 
Schueler  turns  to  the  American 
Business  Disk,  a  CD-ROM  Yellow 
Pages-type  listing  of  companies  that 
also  organizes  firms  by  SEC  code,  or 


to  the  Small  Business  Sourcebook 
(Gale  Research),  “a  handy  tool  for 
getting  different  types  of  information 
for  smaller  businesses.” 

The  Kirstein  Library  supports  a 
wide  variety  of  CD-ROM  offerings 
and  is  in  the  process  of  exploring 
other  online  options,  including  the 
Internet,  but  Schueler  tends  to  take 
the  long  view  when  customers 
suggest  that  online  access  is  best. 
“People  try  an  electronic  search 
from  their  office,  then  they  wind  up 
here,  looking  it  up  in  the  book,”  she 
says.  An  online  surf  can  be  a  good 
place  to  begin,  but  “it  isn’t  every¬ 
thing  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,”  Schueler  says. 

“I  tell  people  it’s  crucial  for  them 
not  to  give  up.  People  have  to  keep 
searching  and  searching  to  find  the 
things  they  may  have  missed.”  rsna 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Beverly,  Mass. 


EMPOWERMENT 


Team  Management 


Client/Server  System 


The  Empowerment  Tool 


These  plants  depend  on  MAXIMO.  Whether  it’s  Equipment  Reliability  Data,  Resource  or  Work  Order  Management 
Planning  and  Scheduling  or  Purchasing  and  Inventory,  MAXIMO  delivers  a  proven  client/server  solution  for  all 
aspects  of  a  plant’s  operation. 

TM 

MAXIMO,  fully  integrated  with  the  industry  leading  0racle7 
database,  has  widespread  industry  appeal  in  production  critical 
environments  throughout  the  world. 

Call  1-800-366-PSDI  for  application  profiles  on  companies 
that  are  already  experiencing  empowerment  in  action. 


Productivity  on  the  Rise 


MAXIMO 

Client/server  asset  maintenance 
software  from  PSD I 
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An  AS/400®  Advanced  Series  Solution 


Behind  Gary  Whiting’s 
success  in  speeding  the  response 
time  of  Great  Western’s  network 


is  knowing 
whose  system  is 
jamming  up 


p 


and  a  timely  assist 
from  some  new  AS/400 
Advanced  Systems. 


He  was  the  first  to  see  that  AS/400 
Advanced  System  could  be  purchased 
for  less  than  the  depreciation 
expense  of  his  old  computers. 


For  MIS  Director  Gary  Whiting, 
the  perfect  network  is  built  around  two 
numbers:  a  high  one  for  network  satis¬ 
faction  and  a  low  one  for  network  cost. 

Both  were  challenged.  Rapid 
growth  of  his  consumer  f  inance  net¬ 
work  was  taking  response  time  to 
unacceptable  levels.  Administrative 
costs  were  rising. 

His  solution:  upgrading  to  AS/400 
Advanced  System,  using  AS/400  as  the 
backbone  of  his  distributed  processing 
configuration. 

The  result?  Response  time  and 
transaction  time  on  the  network  im¬ 
proved  from  five  seconds  to  under  a 
second.  Support  costs  fell. 

And  with  AS/400 Advan  ced  Series 
financing,  Whiting  could  configure 
his  system  for  less  than  the  depreciation 
cost  of  his  old  computers. 

Interested? 

To  see  how  others  are  using 
AS/400  Advanced  Series  at  99.7  per¬ 
cent  reliability,  call  1  800  IBM-3333, 
ext.  BA  135.  Or,  if  on  the  Internet, 
stop  by  our  Home  Page  at 
http:  / / as400 .  rochester.  ibm  .com 


and  ASMQO  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  is  a 
snarls  at  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1995  IBM  Corporation 
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No  News  Is  Good  News 


As  a  businessperson,  I  crave 
information.  I  can  never  get 
enough  of  it.  I’ve  always 
gotta  get  more  of  it.  Ladle  it 
up,  chow  it  down,  that’s  me. 
’Cause  information  is  good,  ipso  fac¬ 
to.  Information  is  power.  Information 
is  money.  Information  is  a  fat  slice  of 
layer  cake  you’ve  got  to  eat  right 
now.  Information  is  on  the  highway. 
Information  is  on  the  byway.  Pile  on 
the  factoids!  Bring  on  the  proprietary 
data!  Information — the  lifeblood  of 
the  people!  Keep  it  cornin’! 

So  it  pains  me  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  tiny  little 
nuggetine  of  protoinformation  that  I 
don’t  want  you  to  have.  It  belongs  to 
me.  I  don’t  have  to  disclose  it.  It 
would  be  bad  for  business  if  I  did.  It’s 
not  material  in  any  legal  sense,  so 
I’m  under  no  ethical  or  financial  obli¬ 
gation  to  do  so.  Fortunately  for  me, 
the  Constitution  doesn’t  mandate 
your  access  to  it.  It’s  mine  now,  and 
if  things  go  well,  it’ll  stay  mine  until 
I  choose  to  tell  you  about  it. 

You  can  console  yourself  with  the 
thought  that  my  precious  nub  of  in¬ 
formation  is  really  nothing  but  a  ru¬ 
mor  of  a  suspicion  of  a  hint  of  some¬ 
thing  that  may  someday,  if  16  other 
variables  fall  into  place,  turn  into  a 
fact.  When  and  if  that  happens,  the 
gob  of  potentialities  will  coalesce 
and  boom!  There  will  then  be  infor¬ 
mation.  Get  it  early  and  you’ll  think 
you  know  something  when  in  fact 
you  won’t.  You’ll  know  nothing.  But 
you’ll  know  more  of  nothing.  That’s 
the  information  revolution  in 
action. 

Pardon  me.  I’m  sit¬ 
ting  at  my  desk  on 
the  37th  floor,  star¬ 
ing  out  at  the  city 
steaming  and  belch-  y' 
ing  vapor  all  around 
me.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  much  I  can  do 


right  now.  Just  wait  to  see  how  Slag 
Week  is  going  to  deal  with  a  grotesque 
sibling  of  the  embryo  of  information 
I’m  trying  to  keep  from  you.  It’s  not 
the  thing  itself;  it  seldom  is  with  Slag 
Week. 

It  all  started  yesterday  at  2:37  p.m. 
It  was  a  day  much  like  any  other,  which 
is  to  say,  from  hell.  Then  the  phone 
rang.  It  was  Larry  Blatt,  reporter.  Now, 
Larry  Blatt  could  be  his  real  name  or 
maybe  not.  If  you  know  a  Larry  Blatt, 
perhaps  it’s  he.  Let’s  pretend  it  is,  be¬ 
cause  it  could  be,  and  nobody’s  proved 
it’s  not 

“Hello,”  I  say  into  the  receiver.  I 
like  this  as  a  response  because  it  im¬ 
parts  no  information  whatsoever. 

“Stanley  Bing?”  Blatt  murmurs  in¬ 
to  the  phone.  “Larry  Blatt.  Got  a 
minute?”  I  know  immediately  it’s 
trouble.  He’s  in  his  Bob  Woodward-in- 
heat  hat,  chasing  down  an  enormous 
scoop  for  The  Daily  Planet.  “I  have  a 
very  good  source  close  to  the 
negotiations  who  has  told 
me  you  people  are  getting 
together  with  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  players  to  buy 
Romania.  I  wonder  if 
you’d  like  to  get  a  com¬ 
ment  in  before  we  go 
to  press.” 

I  feel  sick.  It’s  false, 
completely  without 
foundation.  Roma¬ 
nia’s  growth  vec¬ 
tors  are  way  south 
of  any  serious  acqui¬ 
sition  candidate  on 
our  roster.  Still,  the 
damn  thing  isn’t  so 
radically,  dramatically 
way-out  that  it  couldn’t 
be  slightly  conceivable.  These 
cruddly  little  pseudopods 
of  data  pop  up  all  the  time. 
Last  week,  rumor  had  it  that 
my  entire  company 
was  being  sold  to 


A  champion  of 
the  people’s  right  to 
know,  he  refused 
to  let  truth  stand 
in  his  way 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TRAVIS  FOSTER 


Ron  Perelman.  Before  that,  we  were 
purchasing  Ron  Perelman.  Neither 
was  ever  true.  Of  course,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  they  weren’t  untrue  per  se, 
either,  since  they  could  be  happening 
right  now  in  an  alternate  universe. 

“No,  Larry,”  I  tell  the  reporter. 
“Nothing  of  the  sort  is  happening,  let 
alone  contemplated.  You’ve  got  a  bum 
steer.  Sorry.”  As  I’m  saying  this,  I  can 
feel  his  cynicism,  professional  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  raw  ambition  seeping 
through  the  phone  and  running  down 
the  inside  of  my  ear.  I  switch  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  the  other  side  of  my  head. 
That,  too,  is  quickly  moistened. 

“I’m  not  asking  you  whether  it’s 
happening,”  says  Blatt.  “I  know  it’s 
happening.  I  just  want  your  com¬ 
ment  on  it.  Should  I  put  your  denial 
on  the  record?” 

“No,  Larry,”  I  tell  him.  “Nobody 
believes  a  denial.  What  I’m  telling 
you  is  not  a  denial.  It’s  an  assertion 
that  what  you  are  about  to  report  is 
not  only  not  happening,  it’s  not  go¬ 
ing  to  happen.  Not  ever.  You  have 
bad  information.  Why  report  it?” 

“I  have  to  report  it,”  says  the  re¬ 
porter.  “I  have  a  source  on  it.” 

“Can  we  go  off  the  record,  Larry?” 

“Off  the  record.  Yeah,  sure.” 

“God’s  honest  truth,  Larry,  this  is 
bogus.  And  if  it  appears  in  your  pa¬ 
per,  it  will  create  enormous  chaos 
and  at  least  five  follow-up  stories 
that  will  gain  in  collective  weight  un¬ 
til  it  won’t  make  any  difference 
whether  it’s  true  or  not.  All  that  will 
matter  is  what  has  been  reported.” 

“Uh-huh,”  says  the  reporter.  He  is 
typing.  This  makes  me  nervous. 
What’s  he  typing?  I  haven’t  said  any¬ 
thing!  I  can  feel  a  bubble  of  bile  float 
from  the  bottom  of  my  stomach  and 
into  my  esophagus.  What  can  I  do?  I 
rack  my  brains. 

“Tell  you  what,  Larry,”  I  say.  “If  I 
can  find  three  totally  reliable  sources 
who  will  tell  you  the  absolute  truth, 
will  you  consider  not  reporting  a 
completely  erroneous  thing  as  if  it’s 
news?” 

“It’s  a  big  story,”  says  Blatt. 

“No,  Larry,”  I  tell  him,  “it’s  not  a 
story.  It’s  a  leak  planted  with  you  to 
benefit  the  person  who  leaked  it  to 
you.  Can’t  you  see  that?” 


“Well,”  says  Blatt,  “you’d  have  to 
give  me  quite  a  lineup  to  make  me 
believe  that  it  isn’t  going  down.” 
“Fine,”  I  say.  “We’ll  be  back  to  you.” 


You  can  console 
yourself  with  the  thought 
that  my  precious  nub  of 
information  is  really  nothing 
but  a  rumor  of  a  suspicion 
of  a  hint  of  something 
that  may  someday,  if  16 
other  variables  fall  into 
place,  turn  into  a  fact. 


At  3:21,  Blatt  talks  with  Kline,  a 
gigantic  player  who  would  in¬ 
dubitably  be  part  of  the  crafting 
of  any  such  deal.  Kline  asserts,  on 
the  record,  that  we’re  not  buying  Ro¬ 
mania.  “I  can  get  all  the  pastrami  I 
want  right  here  in  New  York,”  says 
Kline.  “He  typed  that,”  he  tells  me 
later.  “It  was  a  joke.  I  hope  I  don’t 
come  out  looking  like  a  jerk.” 

4:07:  Blatt  talks  with  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  our  supreme  executive  struc¬ 
ture  in  Houston.  He  is  told  that  “the 
company  does  not  comment  on  idle 
rumor  and  speculation.”  This,  I  later 
learn,  he  takes  as  confirmation  of  his 
rumor. 

4:32:  Blatt  talks  for  three  minutes 
with  Walt,  our  chieftain.  Walt  tells 
him  that  we  are  not  buying  Romania 
but  lets  him  know  that  we  could  if  we 
wanted  to.  This,  I  later  learn,  Blatt 
takes  as  confirmation  of  his  rumor. 

5:12:  Blatt  talks  with  three  of  our 
operations  VPs  from  around  the  na¬ 
tion,  who  tell  him  why  it  would  be 
stupid  and  dilutive  for  us  to  buy  Ro¬ 
mania  and  that  as  far  as  they  know, 
we  are  not  doing  so.  This,  I  later  learn, 
he  takes  as  confirmation  of  his  rumor, 
since  none  of  the  commenting  parties 
are  in  a  position  to  know  what  might 
be  going  on  behind  their  backs. 

5:55: 1  have  a  vodka  and  tonic  on 
the  train. 


7:15: 1  am  having  a  vodka  without 
tonic  at  the  kitchen  table.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  is  doing  her  math  homework. 
My  son  is  wrestling  with  our  cocker 
spaniel.  My  wife  is  cooking  something 
that  smells  good.  The  phone  rings. 

“I’m  just  about  ready  to  put  this 
thing  to  bed,  Stan,”  says  Larry  Blatt. 

“My  editors  want  me  to  pin  down 
whether,  even  though  you  say  it’s  not 
happening  right  now,  you  think  it 
could  happen.  It’s  well  known  that 
Romania  is  in  play.  There  are  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunities  to  reengineer  it 
and  make  it  profitable.  You  guys  make 
perfect  sense  as  a  buyer.  So.. .could  it 
happen?  What  do  you  think?” 

“Could  it  happen?  Sheep  could  fly 
at  some  point,  Larry.  Anything  is 
possible.  What  I’m  telling  you  is  that 
it  is  not  happening.  Doesn’t  that  make 
any  difference  to  you?” 

“So  what  you’re  telling  me  is  that 
it’s  not  impossible  for  something  like 
this  to  happen,”  says  the  reporter. 

My  daughter  has  begun  to  sing, 
“What’s  the  frequency,  Kenneth?” 
very  loudly  and  dance  around  the 
room,  bumping  into  things.  My  son  is 
barking.  What  is  Blatt  saying  to  me? 
There  is  a  dish  of  spaghetti  in  front  of 
me  now.  I  want  this  to  be  over. 

“Not  impossible,  Larry?”  I  say. 
“Are  you  in  the  business  of  reporting 
what  is  not  impossible?” 

“Honestly,  Stan,  I  have  this  mon¬ 
ster  space  to  fill,  and  it’s  really  late 
in  the  day.  Do  you  have  any  final 
comment?” 

A  comment.  On  what?  “We’re  in  a 
growth  mode,”  I  say,  wiping  a  rivulet 
of  tomato  sauce  from  my  chin.  “Any 
creative  move  within  our  industry  is 
interesting  to  us,  but  we’re  not 
about  to  do  anything  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  I  hope  you’ll  be  careful  to  char¬ 
acterize  anything  that  you  write, 
Larry,  as  a  rumor.” 

“I  need  a  picture  of  your  chair¬ 
man.. .what’s  his  name?”  says  the  re¬ 
porter. 

“No  picture,  Larry.  You  don’t  need 
an  illustration  of  something  that’s 
not  happening.” 

“Maybe  we  have  one  in  the  file,” 
he  says  and  hangs  up. 

That  was  last  night.  This  is  now. 
The  afternoon  mail  is  placed  on  my 
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desk.  Ah,  here  it  is.  Slag  Week.  And, 
oh,  look.  Right  there  on  the  front  page 
is  our  logo  next  to  a  screaming  head¬ 
line  that  reads:  ROMANIAN  RHAP¬ 
SODY?  Underneath  that  banner  is 
a  smaller  headline  that  reads:  ANY¬ 
THING  COULD  HAPPEN,’  SAYS 
TOLEDO  CORE  SPOKESMAN.There 
is  a  picture  of  Walt,  my  boss.  The 
story  itself  is  200  words,  tops.  It 
jumps  to  another  page,  where  the 
runover  takes  up  a  quarter  of  an 
inch: 

Industry  sources  today  confirmed 
the  imminent  purchase  of  the  entire 
nation  of  Romania  by  the  Toledo  Cor¬ 
poration.  Romanian  officials  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment,  although 
they  have  in  the  past  expressed  interest 
in  any  serious  offer.  The  purchase  of 
the  economically  challenged  Eastern 
European  nation,  which  was  rumored 
for  months  and  reported  on  recently  in 
these  pages,  comes  at  a  time  of  great 
global  expansion  for  American  corpo¬ 


rations.  Industry  consolidation  also 
continues  apace.  In  the  past  months, 
the  Furtz  Company  merged  with 
Titus  Products,  Gretz  Brothers  was 


“Not  impossible,  Larry?'’ 

I  say.  “Are  you  in  the 
business  of  reporting  what 
is  not  impossible?" 


acquired  by  Merblin  Manufacturing, 
and  in  the  largest  sale  to  date,  Vizcor 
gobbled  up  Blurtzheim,  once  a  leader 
in  the  global-distribution  side  of  the 
business.  This  acquisition  could  put 
Toledo  in  the  top  ranks  of  those  com¬ 
panies  both  domestically  and  abroad. 
“We  ’re  in  a  growth  mode,  ”  said  Stan¬ 
ley  Bing,  vice  president  of  Toledo.  “Any 
creative  move  within  our  industry  is 


interesting  to  us.  ”  Bing  went  on  to 
deny  the  reported  transaction.  Sources 
close  to  the  negotiations  indicated  that 
a  formal  announcement  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Not  a  bad  story.  I  almost  believe  it 
myself.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more, 
but  I  have  to  get  going.  There’s  a  re¬ 
porter  on  line  one  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  who  is  angry  with  me 
for  not  giving  her  the  story  first. 
There’s  another  from  the  Times 
who  wants  to  make  sure  they’re 
spelling  Walt’s  name  right.  And  a 
camera  crew  from  CNBC  is  waiting 
in  the  lobby.  I  told  them  not  to  come, 
but  they’re  here  anyway,  and  I  don’t 
blame  them. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know.  BE] 


This  column  was  originally  published 
as  “Information  Underload,  ”  in  Es¬ 
quire.  Reprinted  courtesy  of  the  Hears t 
Corp.  Stanley  Bing  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  Fortune  Magazine. 


Get  off  the  routing  list!  Order  your  own  subscription  to 
CIO  at  our  special  professional  discounted  rate  of  just 
$69.  You  will  save  $29  off  of  our  basic  rate.  Plus  you 
will  receive  a  full  year  (21  issues)  of  CIO  delivered 
directly  to  you — No  More  Routing  List! 

Since  managing  your  company’s  information  assets  is 
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To  order,  use  the  subscription  card  bound  into  this  issue. 
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THE  DOCUMENT  COMPANY 
XEROX 


Your  mailroom  may  not 
be  as  great  as  you  think. 

By  outsourcing  to 
Xerox  Business  Services , 
you  can  eliminate  the 
rou  tine  practice  of  paying 
more  for  postage  than 
needed — cutting  costs  that 
can  add  up  to  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year.  And  that’s 
Just  the  beginning. 

Would  you  believe  that  it’s 
cheaper  to  mail  a  letter  3,000 
miles  than  to  get  it  from  your 
mailroom  to  your  desk? 

Do  you  know  how'  much  is 
wasted  (and  it’s  not  just 
money)  by  the  long-outdated 
processes  that  are  used  to 
deliver  company  mail? 

Do  you  realize  that  you  may 
be  paying  up  to  20%  more 
than  necessary  for  postage, 
package  delivery  and  faxing? 

At  a  time  when  you’re 
demanding  more  from  every 
part  of  your  organization,  why 
is  your  mailroom  under 
delivering?  Our  Free  Mailroom 
Evaluation  will  tell  you.  And 
show  you  how  the  knowledge 


Document  Distribution 


and  experience  of  The 
Document  Company  can  turn 
things  around  dramatically  as 
we’ve  demonstrated  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  mailrooms  across  the 
country. 

No  one  knows  more  about 
managing  documents... 
including  the  ones  that  you 
mail  and  distribute.  That’s  why 
Xerox  Business  Services  is 
the  world  leader  in  document 
management  outsourcing. 

We’ll  provide  the  total 
solution  you  need. ..hardware, 
software,  people  and  processes. 
And  the  assurance  of  our 
exclusive  Total  Satisfaction 
Guarantee. 

Call  us  at  1-800-TELL-XBS, 
Ext.  361  for  your  Free 
Mailroom  Evaluation.  And 
Find  out  how  much  you  can 
gain  from  a  new  perspective 
on  mail  superiority. 

Xerox 

Business 

Services 

Making  Your  Documents 
Our  Business 


XEROX4  and  The  Document  Company4  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


Putting  data  into 
a  warehouse  is  one  thing. 
Getting  it  back  out,  however, 
is  a  different  story. 


You  want  fast  answers 
from  your  data  warehouse. 
The  faster  you  can  find  them, 
the  faster  you  reach  decisions. 
And  the  bigger  your  jump  on 
your  competition. 

Fast  answers  to  ad-hoc 

QUERIES.  The  Meta  Group  says 
almost  half  your  queries  will  be 
“random,  probing  questions 
that  cannot  be  predicted  in 
advance.”  Why  choose,  then, 
a  solution  that  requires  stafl 
to  tune  each  and  every  one? 

Here’s  what  our  customer, 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software, 
has  to  say:  "Sybase  gives 
our  users  the  flexibility  and 
performance  they  need  to 
gain  immediate  answers  to 
their  business  questions.” 

Innovative  Bit-Wise™ 

INDEXING  TECHNOLOGY.  IQ 
Accelerator ™  boosts  query  per¬ 
formance  1 0  to  100  times  faster 


The  Sybase  Enterprise 
Client/Server  Architecture 


Data  Warehousing 


The  Sybase®  Warehouse  WORKS'" 

LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  IS  DESIGNED  TO 
WORK  TOGETHER  — AS  WELL  AS  WITH 
YOUR  EXISTING  TECHNOLOGY. 

Which  is  why  Sybase  is  the 

LEADING  MIDDLEWARE  PROVIDER 
FOR  DATA  WAREHOUSING  SOLUTIONS  * 


than  today’s  technology  — 
without  adding  hardware  like 
parallel  systems.  It  efficiently 
indexes  all  data,  providing 
a  complete  map  of  your 
vital  business  information 
and  eliminating  costly,  time- 
consuming  table  scans. 

A  PROCESS,  NOT  A  PRODUCT. 
At  Sybase,  we  view  data 
warehousing  as  a  process  — 
assembling  data,  transforming, 
distributing  and  accessing  it. 

With  our  comprehensive 
Warehouse  WORKS  line  of 
products,  you  can  do  all  this 
and  manage  the  process,  in  an 
open  architecture  that  grows 
with  you. 

TO  LEARN  MORE,  CALL 

1-800-SYBASE-l  ext.  1884. 
Or  visit  us  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.sybase.com/.  We  ll 
get  you  the  answers  you  need. 
Without  any  digging. 


1  Sybase 

The  Architecture  for  Change m 


‘Source,  Mela  Group:  1995  Data  Warehouse  Survey  Results.  SYBASE®,  Sybase  logo,  IQ  Accelerator,  Warehouse  WORKS,  and  Bit-Wise  are  trademarks  of  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  ©1995  Sybase,  Inc. 
Outside  the  U.S.  call  410-224-8044. 


Easy  Sale 


Cost-Effective  Conferencing 


The  last  thing  you  want,  after 
spending  hours  with  a  fussy 
customer  choosing  the  specs 
of  a  customized  product,  is  to  find 
that  those  options  are  unavailable. 
There  goes  the  sale — and  probably 
the  customer  as  well. 

SalesVision,  Client  Server  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.’s  product-configura¬ 
tion  software  tool,  helps  to  eliminate 
such  situations.  Designed  for  re¬ 
mote  sales  forces,  value-added  re¬ 
sellers  and  telemarketers,  SalesVi¬ 
sion  provides  immediate  and  valid 
product-configuration  information. 


Mumblers  and  soft-spoken  executives  with  a  tight  telecommunications  budget  don’t 
need  to  spend  an  arm  and  a  leg  for  an  audioconferencing  unit  that  will  pick  up  their 
voices. 

Coherent  Communications  Systems  Corp.  says  its  hands-free  audio  conferencing  unit 
ConferenceMaster  Elite  will  offer  exceptional  performance  on 
even  the  poorest  of  telephone  lines  for  less  than  the 
traditional  audio-conferencing  duplex  unit.  Co¬ 
herent,  based  in  Leesburg,  Va.,  uses  a  new 
state-of-the-art  16-bit  codec  for  improved 
sound  clarity  and  360-degree  sound  cov¬ 
erage  for  call  participants  as  far  as  15 
feet  away  from  the  speaker.  Automat¬ 
ic  gain  control  allows  every  partici¬ 
pant,  even  those  facing  away  from  the 
ConferenceMaster  Elite,  the  ability  to 
speak  naturally  and  still  be  heard  clear¬ 
ly  from  anywhere  in  a  room. 

Where  conventional  conference  sys¬ 
tems  would  distort  voices  or  break  up  a  signal 
when  speakers  raise  their  voices  or  laugh  loudly 
(causing  a  higher  than  normal  transmission  signal  level), 
the  ConferenceMaster  Elite  offers  additional  signal  capacity  to 
handle  the  call. 

ConferenceMaster  Elite  is  a  portable,  ergonomically  designed  unit  that  plugs  into  a  stan¬ 
dard  analog  telephone  jack  and  electrical  outlet.  ConferenceMaster  Elite  is  available  for 
$995.  For  more  information,  call  800  443-0726. 


The  Windows-based  product  en¬ 
ables  a  salesperson  to  enter  product 
options  such  as  make,  model,  color 
and  style  into  a  laptop  computer;  it 
then  validates  the  information  and 
verifies  that  the  order  can  be  filled. 
Once  verification  occurs,  SalesVi¬ 
sion  sends  the  information  via  mo¬ 
dem  to  the  factory  for  manufacture. 

SalesVision  can  tie  directly  into  a 
company’s  credit,  accounting  and  fi¬ 
nancial  records,  so  remote  workers 
can  send  or  receive  data  for  credit 
approvals  and  financing 
during  the  product  selec¬ 
tion  and  configuration 
stage.  In  addition,  SalesVi¬ 
sion  can  be  customized  to 
access  data  from  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  marketing  and  engi¬ 
neering  departments,  giv¬ 
ing  salespeople  access  to 
explanations  of  features 
and  analyses  of  competing 
products. 

Pricing  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  Client  Serv¬ 
er  Technologies  in  Schaum¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  at  708  397-7300. 


Multimedia  Management 
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very  organizational  nut  knows  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems  with  the  surge  in  multi- 
media  is  how  to  store  all  those  CDs,  antiquated  LPs,  videotapes,  old  home  movies, 
i  books  on  tape  and  more.  Corporations  are  also  coming  to  grips  with  the  organizational 
quagmire  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  their  multimedia  operations.  Enter  MediaWay  Inc.’s 
family  of  multimedia  database-management  and  -cataloging  applications  called  MediaDB. 

Organizations  such  as  newspapers,  real  estate  brokerages  and  high-tech  marketing 
firms  must  deal  with  the  technical  challenges  of  storing  and  archiving  video  clips,  news 
clips,  sound  clips,  photos  and  other  multimedia  materials  that  require  managing  massive 

amounts  of  memory-hungry  informa¬ 


tion  and  unstructured  relationships 
between  items.  MediaDB,  a  database 
management  system  that  can  modify 
multimedia  information  in  an  object- 
oriented  environment  as  easily  as  it 
can  traditional  text  and  numbers, 
is  designed  from  the  ground  up 
specifically  to  tackle  multimedia  or¬ 
ganizational  challenges. 

MediaDB  DBMS  version  2.0 
ranges  in  price  from  $2,500  for  a 
five-user  license  on  Novell  NetWare 
to  $200,000  for  a  1,000-user  license 
on  Unix  servers.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  MediaWay  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  at  408  748-7400. 


■undlaDS  Brower, 
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Page  numbers  refer  to  the  first  page 
of  the  article(s)  in  which  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  mentioned.  This  index  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  service  to  readers.  Trend- 
lines,  which  begins  on  Page  14, 
contains  the  names  of  companies  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  publisher 
does  not  assume  any  liability  for 
errors  or  omissions. 
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When  you  need  to  run  a  variety  of 
applications,  why  settle  for  a  vanilla 


solution?  Instead,  select  whatever  network 
service  you  want,  when  you  want  it,  with 


The  World  Class  Network  from  GTE. 


Obviously,  an  E-mail  system  takes  less 
bandwidth  than  desktop  video.  But  does  that  mean 
to  run  both,  you  have  to  have  (and  pay  for)  the 


alternatives,  hardware  and  software  options,  and 
service  support  -  all  backed  by  one  of  the  largest 
fiber-optic  networks  in  the 
country.  Which  means  GTE  can 
satisfy  your  users'  needs  even 
if  they  are  a  bit  finicky, 
or  even  if  their  tastes  change. 
Obviously,  there  is  no  single  solution  for  your 


THINK  OF  US  AS  THE 
BASKI  N-ROBBI  NS  OF  BANDWIDTH 


maximum  bandwidth  all  the  time?  Not  with 
The  World  Class  Network.  It  offers  you  the  right 
amount  of  bandwidth  to  fit  multiple  applications, 
anytime.  GTE  will  work  cooperatively  with 


you  to  study  the  many  ways  you  want  to 
move  information  (be  it  single  or 
multimedia).  Then  we'll  design 
a  total  solution  given  your 
budget,  equipment  and 
purpose  -  via  fast  packet,  switched  or  dedicated 
services  ...  or  any  combination. 

And  the  choices  don't  stop  there.  Through  The 
World  Class  Network,  you'll  have  attractive  pricing 


network  needs.  But  wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  know 
that  whatever  you  need,  it  can  be  satisfied  by  a 
single  source?  The  World  Class  Network  from 
GTE.  It  can  change  the  way  you  work,  and  change 
the  way  you  live.  Find  out  more  today  by  calling 
1-800-GTE-4WCN  (483-4926).  Ask  for  extension 
302.  To  receive  information  immediately  via  fax, 
simply  request  document  DATAEQP-1.  Find  out 

why  it's  amazing  what  Call  for  your  copy  of  the  “GTE 

Bandwidth  Book 

you  can  do  with 


The  World  Class 


Network  from  GTE. 


a  1 50-page  guide 
that  explores  the 
many  options 
associated  with 
moving  digital  information  in 
all  its  forms.  Just  call  us  toll-free, 
and  the  book  is  yours  free. 


The  World  Class  Network 


1  nia 


TRANSMITTING  MULTIMEDIA 


The  World  Class  Network  is  a  sendee  mark  of  GTE  Service  Corporation.  Services  available  in  most  GTE  areas.  Baskin-Robbins *  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Baskin- Robbins  Incorporated.  ©  1995  GTE  Service  Corporation. 
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Hiring  Outside  the  Box 


BY  LAURENCE  PRUSAK 


Tl7  /  hile  it  should  be  self- 
■  W  /  evident  that  informa- 
m  M  /  tion  and  technology  are 
a I  a/  not  synonyms,  many  com- 
f  f  panies  continue  to  treat 
them  as  such,  making  the  rather 
rash  assumption  that  building  a 
physical  technology  infrastructure  is 
the  same  thing  as  practicing  strate¬ 
gic  knowledge  use.  As  one  executive 
said  when  I  asked  him  how  his 
company  was  managing  informa¬ 
tion,  “Last  year  we  spent  $81  mil¬ 
lion  on  PCs — of  course  everyone 
now  has  the  information  they  need!” 

Not  true.  To  convert  information 
into  strategic  knowledge  (a  universal 
goal  in  today’s  knowledge  economy) 
companies  must  focus  at  least  as 
much  on  information  content  as  on 
delivery.  That  means  grappling  with 
somewhat  esoteric  questions,  such  as 
what  information  actually  is,  how  it  is 
used,  how  it  brings  value — and  lastly, 
but  not  primarily — how  technology 
can  be  harnessed  in  the  service  of 
competitive  knowledge  use. 

These  are  big  issues,  and  they  de¬ 
serve  broad,  well-informed  consider¬ 
ation.  Unfortunately,  IS  organizations 
are  far  better  versed  in  the  computer 
than  in  the  social  sciences  and  nearly 
always  define  them  from  a  purely 
technical  point  of  view.  What  IS  needs 
(quite  desperately,  I  feel)  when  tack¬ 
ling  problems  such  as  how  to  deploy 
intellectual  capital,  is  the  freshness, 
creativity  and  expertise  that  can  come 
from  a  cross-disciplinary  approach. 

If  IS  wants  help  with  knowledge 
management,  it  should  ask  informa¬ 
tion  experts.  If  it  is  interested  in  how 
people  use  information,  it  should 
ask  people  experts.  So  try  this:  Next 
time  you’re  in  the  market  for  help, 
consider  bringing  aboard  a  librarian, 
a  journalist  or  an  anthropologist. 

The  notion  of  hiring  librarians  may 
sound  anachronistic,  but  the  profes¬ 


sion  has  a  far  longer  and  richer  histo¬ 
ry  of  information  expertise  than  IS. 
In  the  pre-PC  era,  librarians  con¬ 
trolled  most  information  and  its  use 
within  firms,  particularly  external  in¬ 
formation  links,  such  as  third-party 
researchers  and  electronic  databas¬ 
es.  That  monopoly  ended  with  the 
advent  of  distributed  computing, 
which  allowed  end  users  to  unearth 
their  own  information  and  made 
them  responsible  for  its  quality,  cost 
and  value.  But  the  change  has  not 
been  entirely  fortuitous:  Since  most 
end  users  lack  librarians’  profes¬ 
sional  research  skills,  their  informa¬ 
tion-gathering  efforts  have  often 
been  less  than  stellar. 

As  knowledge  gains  a  higher  pro¬ 
file  within  companies,  librarians  are 
increasingly  needed  to  act  as  filters, 
working  with  IS  to  acquire  and  effi¬ 
ciently  disseminate  high-quality  in¬ 
formation  and  thus  reduce  corporate 
information  overload.  At  present, 
however,  fewer  than  15  percent  of 
corporate  librarians  work  within  IS. 

Journalists,  too,  possess  core  com¬ 
petencies  that  can  benefit  the  IS  orga¬ 
nization  and  the  company  as  a  whole. 
They  are  trained  to  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately  assess  even  the  most  chaotic 
situations  from  a  variety  of  perspec¬ 
tives,  and  to  rapidly  gather  the  most 
critical  facts  and  organize  them  into 


a  readable,  easily  comprehensible 
whole.  For  these  reasons,  journalists 
offer  a  much  higher  value  than  flow 
charts  and  other  models  that  bear 
only  a  passing  resemblance  to  reality. 

The  case  for  hiring  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  is  somewhat  more  oblique.  Yet 
the  IS  organizations  in  a  number  of 
consulting,  car  and  chemical  firms 
have  done  just  that. 

Social  anthropologists  are  trained 
to  unobtrusively  observe  human  be¬ 
havior  and  then  document  what 
they  see.  So  rather  than  trying  to 
ascertain  individuals’  information  use 
by  asking  them  about  it  (what  are 
your  system  requirements?  how  do 
you  do  your  job?),  anthropologists 
can  actually  watch  people  at  work  and 
get  a  far  more  accurate  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  information  behaviors. 

The  approach  applies  to  under¬ 
standing  customer  behavior  as  well. 
Consider  the  example  of  a  well- 
known  high-tech  firm  that  was  losing 
market  share  in  emergency-room 
diagnostic  tools.  The  company  was 
building  these  tools  based  on  emer¬ 
gency-room  physicians’  descriptions 
of  their  own  activities;  but  when  it 
sent  a  team  of  social  anthropolo¬ 
gists  to  observe  and  document  these 
health  professionals  in  action,  a  very 
different  picture  emerged.  The  com¬ 
pany  redesigned  its  tools  based  upon 
the  anthropologists’  report— and  re¬ 
gained  much  of  its  market  share. 

Clearly,  these  three  types  of  infor¬ 
mation  specialists  possess  skills  that 
can  add  depth  and  scope  to  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  information-gathering  and  -dis¬ 
semination  strategies.  What  they 
bring  to  the  table  is  not  just  new  ex¬ 
pertise  but  a  fresh  approach  to  man¬ 
aging  knowledge.  QS] 


Laurence  Prusak  is  a  principal  at 
Ernst  &  Young’s  Center  for  Business 
Innovation  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  VICTORIA  KANN 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SQUARE 
FOOT  IN  ALL  YOUR  LOCATIONS. 

SCO'S  POWERFUL  UNIX®  SERVER  IS  IDEAL  FOR  MULTI-SITE  AUTOMATION.  ITS  SUPPORT 
OF  STANDARD  HARDWARE  AND  EASE  OF  REPLICATION  MAKE  SCO®  INEXPENSIVE 
TO  DEPLOY.  AND  ITS  WINDOWS™  ACCESS  AND  SUPERB  LAN/WAN  CONNECTIVITY  MAKE 
IT  WORK  WITH  WHAT  YOU’VE  GOT.  SCO  SERVERS  HAVE  HELPED  BRING  SUCCESS 
TO  THOUSANDS  OF  BRANCH  LOCATIONS  IN  THE  RETAIL,  DISTRIBUTION,  FAST  FOOD, 
HOSPITALITY  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INDUSTRIES.  FIND  OUT  WHAT  THEY  CAN  DO 
FOR  YOURS.  FOR  A  FREE  SCO  OPENSERVER™  RELEASE  5  DEMONSTRATION  DISKETTE, 

TAPE  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD  TO  THIS  PAGE  AND  FAX  IT  TO  800/726-S456. 
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With  wide-eyed  optimism, 
you  thought  technology 
was  going  to  let  you  set 
information  free.  You  were  going  to 
put  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Then  reality  set  in.  Conflicting 
standards  and  protocols  stood  in  the 


way  of  the  free  flow  of  information. 
Rival  companies  were  outshouting 
each  other  with  promises  of  open 
computing  and  universal  access.  But 
just  getting  two  different  networks  to 
talk  to  each  other  became  a  nearly 
insurmountable  task. 


There  is  a  way  to  get  your  networks 
to  interoperate  as  one.  It’s  the  new 
Cisco  IOS  (Internetworking  Operating 
System  "h  Cisco  IOS"''  is  the  unifying 
thread  that  connects  one  network  to 
others,  so  your  information  can  flow 
freely,  across  LAN  and  WAN,  routers 
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and  switches,  twisted  pair  and  optical 
fiber- without  hindrance  or  delay. 

Cisco  IOS  lowers  costs,  provides 
a  scalable,  software-based  migration 
path  for  future  growth,  and  optimizes 
the  performance  of  your  WAN,  today 
by  increasing  network  throughput  and 


improving  applications  availability. 

Available  on  industry-leading  hubs, 
servers,  and  wide-area  switches,  Cisco 
IOS  is  the  promise  of  shared  information, 
delivered.  Enterprise-wide. 

Ready  to  change  the  world?  Give 
us  a  call  today  at  1-800-859-2726. 


We’ll  help  turn  your  visions  of  a 
networked  world  into  a  reality. 
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If  you’re  thinking  about  building  data 
warehouses — whether  gigabytes  or  terabytes 
in  size — you’re  not  alone.  Hundreds  of  pro¬ 
gressive,  dynamic  organizations  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  And  many  of  them  —  like  MCI, 
Transamerica  Commercial  Finance,  The  Home 
Depot,  and  DHL  Worldwide  Express  —  are 
making  the  move  with  the  leader  in  data  ware¬ 
housing,  Informix. 

Why?  Because  no  other  open  systems 
database  vendor: 

•  Has  a  strategy  that  begins  with  an  architecture 
rather  than  add-on  features,  ensuring  solutions 
that  last. 


Dynamic  Systems  Administration 
Systems  Management 
Very  Large  Database  Support 
Multidimensional  Analysis  Capabilities 
Large  Selection  of  Data  Access  Tools 
Transparent  Optimization 
Query  Monitoring 
Open  Systems  Standards 
Support  for  SMP  and  MPP 


•  Provides  truly  scalable  performance  to  power 
your  data  warehouse. 

•  Has  the  breadth  of  partners  you  need  for  a 
total  solution. 

Informix  technology  is  a  perfect  fit  lor  data 
warehouse  applications.  That’s  why  Bill  Inmon, 
author  of  Building  the  Data  Warehouse  says, 

“Informix  s  partitioning  and  parallel  capabili¬ 
ties  give  it  a  clear  advantage  when  it  comes  to  data 
ware  ho  luting.” 

Put  Us  on  Your  List. 

We'll  send  you  more  information  about  data 
warehousing.  Send  or  call  toll  free:  1-800- 
688-IFMX,  ext.  71  for  your  free  kit. 
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Find  us  on  the  Web!  http^/www.informix.com/ 
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